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PREFACE 


I gave these lectures in March 19 
Mysore. They are meant primarily forge‘ 
and fellow psychologists in India who oe én male 
to the field of parapsychology but are curious to know what 
this field is about. These lectures do no more than introduce 
the reader to a scientific study of the parapsychological 
phenomena and refer him to further literature for a more 
comprehensive understanding of this subject. 


Parapsychology in India is a much abused word. Stage 
magicians, hypnotists, pseudo-scientists and a host of others, 
whom I find it difficult to classify, have all made claims to 
parapsychology. It is one of the many paradoxes one 
encounters in this country that parapsychology is pursued as 
a serious university study with highest possible standards at 
one end and that it is also practised by crackpots and 
charlatans at the other. If these lectures could clear up the 
mist that surrounds parapsychology and help give it a correct 
perspective, as it is seriously and scientifically studied around 
the world, this book would have served its purpose. 


I acknowledge my gratitude to the University of Mysore 
and specially to Prof. B. Krishnan, Head of the Department 
of Psychology, and Dr. Prabhu Shankara, Director of Prasa- 
ranga for inviting me to give these lectures and for encourag- 
ing me to publish them. I am thankful to Miss P. Sailaja 
for helping me in the preparation of the manuscript, Miss 
Pramila David for correcting the Proofs and to my secretary 
Mr. D. V. K. V. Achary for typing it. 


Dept. of Psychology and Parapsychology 
Andhra University K. R. Rao 
Waltair 
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LECTURE I 
MYSTIC AWARENESS 


LECTURE I 
MYSTIC AWARENESS 


I 


Science begins in man’s experience. It arises as a quest 
to appease anomalies found and incongruities observed in 
thought and action. It may help to reduce felt tensions or 
quench aroused curiosities. ‘There can be no science devoid 
of human experience. We know the world through our 
experiences of it. Therefore, the process of experiencing and 
the varieties of experience ought to be understood for a proper 
appreciation of scientific activity. The science which deals 
with experience itself, the ways and means of experiencing 
is psychology. In physics we deal with matter and energy 
which are apparently independent of the experiencing person. 
But in psychology we find, not infrequently, the same 
stimulus eliciting different responses, suggesting that response 
is also dependent on the person. - | 

If a rubber ball bounces up by hitting the ground while 
a piece of rock does not, here is an incongruity of experience 
that can only be resolved by postulating a set of physical laws. 
If a person reacts sharply to an abuse hurled at him while 
another person pockets a similar insult unruffled, we have a 
comparable experiential anomaly that needs to be explained. 
The reason why the science of psychology which is intrinsic- 
ally so important to man has not taken as firm a hold as the 
science of physics lies in the fact that the investigation into 
and the understanding of the reasons for divergent behaviour 
patterns of humans are made difficult manifolds by a number 
of interacting variables that prevent a simple statement of 
law. The so-called subjectivity inherent in human experience 
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is but a confession of our failure to identify and control 
relevant variables. 

The difficulty in identifying these variables partly consists 
in the failure to distinguish between varieties of experience. 
The so-called ‘objectivity’ often means simply fitting the 
phenomena of experience into familiar categories. There has 
been a category of experience that eluded ‘scientific’ explana- 
tion for centuries. It is the psychic, paranormal, or psi as it 
is variously called in which the individual becomes aware of 
or responds to influences in ways that cannot be accounted in 
terms of our sensory awareness. These experiences are prima 
facie incongruent with the common sense conception of the 
way we acquire information. In spite of the fact that experi- 
ences of this sort were noted throughout the history of man- 
kind, people tended to believe in them as miracles or to 
dismiss them as fraud. But an inquiry into them is legitimate, 
necessary and scientific, because they pose a serious anomaly 
in our conception of man and the ways in which he acquires 
information. | 

During the last half a century psychologists have achieved 
a measure of success by adopting the explanatory models 
obtained in physical and biological sciences. This led to not 
only the belief that all of human experience can be accounted 
in terms of laws comparable to those obtained in other sciences 
but also that there can be no valid experiences that a priori 
conflict with the apparent laws of natural science. 

This state of affairs leads to a predicament, which I call 
the psychologist’s predicament. Psychology studies the 
subjective characteristics of experience. There would be no 
psychology, as we know it today, if the human being reacts 
to stimuli acting on him the same way a chemical does when 
it comes into contact with another substance. It is the poten- 
tial variability of a response which makes it essentially human. 
Therefore, any attempt to explain human behaviour in terms 
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of simple mechanical laws involves the denial of a great deal 
that is primarily psychological. But if we admit that human 
behaviour cannot be accounted in terms of laws comparable 
to those found in other sciences, it is feared, there may be no 
science of psychology at all. 

The way to avoid this predicament, it seems to me, con- 
sists in postulating various levels of experience which are 
governed by laws peculiar to those levels, but not in reducing 
all experience to a level amenable to easy prediction. I find 
it necessary to distinguish between four different levels of 
experience. First of all, there is a level of human experience 
that deals with the basic needs of survival and procreation. 
At this level human experience is determined by reflexes and 
habits that are comparable in a large measure to the behaviour 
of animals. In a sense this level of experience is primitive 
and we begin our existence at this level. Consequently even 
those processes the individual develops as he matures are 
greatly influenced by this. It is at this level, experience can 
be reduced to S-R formulas and explained on models borrowed 
from natural science. The second level of experience emerges 
with the development of the ego. The needs of love and 
belonging, self-esteem and regard, relate to this level of 
experience. This is a level where feeling and emotion 
dominate. Vanity and ambition show their ugly influence. 
The individual psychological needs emerge and dominate 
behaviour. Then, there is the group level where the ego 
needs to transcend the individual and find identification with 
and fulfilment in others. It is also the level where the indi- 
vidual’s psychological needs might come into conflict with 
group needs with the result he develops different kinds of 
defence mechanisms. The final level of experience is what 
may be called the mystic experience. At this level, the indi- 
vidual transcends both the ego needs and group demands and 
finds himself. He begins to understand the secrets of him- 
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self and his relation to nature. He may have experiences 
that change his outlook, give new insights and reveal know- 
ledge which is otherwise unobtainable. He may experience 
ecstasy and obtain knowledge that cannot be attributed to 
known causes. This is possible because the human being 
comes ‘into contact with or gains access to a new form of 
reality or a new source of information.. 


The revelations of prophets, seers and saints, the source 
of creative genius, and the mysterious phenomena that un- 
accountably occur among ordinary men, I assign to the 
category of mystic experiences. I further suggest that com- 
mon among the various kinds of mystic experiences is an 
information source that seems to be radically different from 
others known to us. I call this source mystic consciousness. 
The information obtained through this source is subject to 


diffusion and refraction and in the process distortion at other 
levels of experience. 


Occurrence of paranormal experiences is reported through- 
out the recorded history of mankind. In India references to 
such experiences are found from the time of Svetasvatara 
Upanishads. \n fact as early as third century a.p. a systematic 
treatise has been written up by Patanjali which describes the 
practices that seem to have been current at that time for 
achieving the development of consciousness which permits 
such experiences. It was a common practice in the old days, 
we are told, to undertake tapas towards the resolution of 
certain problems. Tapas apparently gave them enlighten- 
ment and insight into myriad problems. It even enabled 
some people, we are told, to acquire powers involving new 
energy systems. Lord Buddha meditated under the bodhi 
tree until he received enlightenment and insight into the 
nature of man’s ills. Similar experiences are also attributed 


to prophets like Mohammed. 


of some imaginative persons. Apart from t 
there any experiences that do not fit into our 
prehension of ourselves, and therefore, are es, 
necessitate our hypothesizing about a new source 

tion? Is it possible to identify and define the source of these 
experiences in operational terms and encounter it in a labora- 
tory situation? What then is the nature of mystic or para- 
normal experience and what is its evidential status as it stands 
today? I shall attempt to answer these questions and possibly 
draw some implications of the empirical findings bearing on 
them to our understanding of the nature of man. 


Il 


In the category of mystic experiences we may include all 
cases in which knowledge is obtained without any awareness 
of its source, or when it is attributed to a source which can- 
not be validated in terms of known channels. At one end 
of these experiences are what are traditionally described as 
mystic, the intuitions relating to man and his ‘destiny, and 
at the other are the mundane psychic experiences or flashes of 
supernormal cognitions, such as the sudden awareness, either 
in dream or in waking consciousness, of an impending 
catastrophe or even an uneventful future occurrence which 
cannot be explained away as a meaningless coincidence. In- 
between, there are a variety of occurrences involving the 
scientist's intuitions, the artist’s creative spurts and a success- 
ful man’s hunches. All these experiences have one thing in 
common, viz., they are marvels in the sense that how they 
occur is not known and cannot be explained in terms of 
normal causes. Decisions are taken and conclusions reached 
on the basis of premises not known at the time to the indi- 
vidual concerned. Commonsense conception of cause-effect 
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were com-, ae 


relationship between stimulus and response no longer holds 
as the connecting links in the causal chain are missing. 

There are usually two ways in which hypotheses occur to 
scientific thinkers. Sometimes they are patiently and con-.. 
sciously led, step by step, by the observations of phenomena 
and the results of other studies, to generalizations concerning 
them, which are also predictive of phenomena to be ascer- 
tained in future. Scientists also report that sometimes a 
sudden insight into the nature of certain phenomenon occurs 
to them, Their further work then consists in systematically 
developing the idea and deductively deducing evidence for 
it. It cannot be reasonably maintained that the insight itself 
is caused by the awareness of the problem by the scientist, 
because the scientist does not report any such awareness. To 
argue that the scientist must have ‘noticed’ the relationships 
at the level of the unconscious adds little to our understand- 
ing of the scientist’s insight. May not the insight itself be 
a manifestation of mystic consciousness? 

We know that the scientist requires something beyond 
mere intellect. Writing on the intellectual abilities of Six 
Great Scientists Crowther tells us, “Newton was ordinary, 
Darwin was considered backward, and Einstein sub-normal.’* 
One great factor that is common among the great scientists, 
we are told, ‘was the imagination to conceive a great idea.’ 
Introducing the English edition of Poincare’s book Science 
and Hypothesis, Professor Laumor says, “The aspect of the 
subject which has here been dwelt on is that scientific pro- 
gress, considered historically, is not a strictly logical process, 
and does not proceed by syllogisms. New ideas emerge dimly ~ 
into intuition, come into consciousness from nobody knows 
where, and become the material on which the mind operates, 
forging them gradually into consistent doctrine, which can 
be welded on to existing domains of knowledge.” 

An interesting case of a great scientist whose discoveries, 
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emerging from little or no formal training, baffled the com- 
monsense canons of discovery is our own illustrious 
mathematician Ramanujan. Professor Hardy who took 
Ramanujan to England and worked with him for a number 
of years characterized Ramanujan as 


a man whose career seems full of paradoxes and contra- 
dictions, who defies almost all the canons by which 
we are accustomed to judge one another, and about 
whom all of us will probably agree on one judgement 
only, that he was in some sense a very great 
mathematician. | 


. He was, at the best, a half-educated Indian; 
he never had the advantages, such as they are, of an 
orthodox Indian training; he never was able to pass 
the ‘First Arts Examination’ of an Indian University, 
and never could rise even to be a ‘Failed B.A.’. He 
worked, for most of his life, in practically complete 
ignorance of modern European mathematics, and died 
when he was a little over thirty and when his mathe- 
matical education had in some ways hardly begun.. 
He published abundantly—his published papers make 
a volume of nearly 400 pages—but he also left a mass. 
of unpublished work which had never been analysed 
properly until the last few years. This work includes 

a great deal that is new, but much more that is redis- 
covery and often imperfect rediscovery; and it is some- 
times still impossible to distinguish between what he 
must have rediscovered and what he may somehow 
have learnt. I cannot imagine anybody saying 
with any confidence, even now, just how great a 
mathematician he was and still less how great a 
mathematician he might have been.° 


How did Ramanujan achieve what he did? According 
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to his biographers: “Ramanujan used to say that the goddess 
of Namakkal inspired him with the formulae in dreams. 
It is a remarkable fact that frequently, on rising from bed, 
he would note down results and rapidly verify them, though 
he was not always able to supply a rigorous PLAOks owe 

Professor Ranganathan reports the following case in his 

biography of Ramanujan: 

In November 1913 I was the only student in the Post- 
graduate honours class in Mathematics of the Madras 
Christian College. Ross was my only Professor. We 
used to meet nearly three hours a day. One morning 
he entered the class-room with his eyes glittering and 
his lips throbbing. He asked me, ‘Does Ramanujan 
know Polish?’ I replied that it was not at all likely. 
The Professor said, ‘Even if he did, it will make no 
difference.’ I was puzzled by this laconic remark of 
the Professor. Then he pulled out from his pocket a 
university envelope stuffed with a bunch of sheets. 
He threw the sheets open before me and said, “This 
is the quarterly report of Ramanujan as a research 
student of the university. ‘Look at this beautiful 
theorem. In the issue of a Polish periodical brought 
by today’s mail, something of this kind appears. 
Surely, Ramanujan could not have divined what that 
Polish mathematician was thinking. What is more, 
Ramanujan’s theorem is much deeper. Ramanujan 
has certainly anticipated the Polish mathematician. 
He is extraordinary. Is he not?” | 


I have referred at some length to Ramanujan in order to 
focus on what is apparently the paranormal operating in his 
mathematical activities. While some may question whether 
the Ramanujan phenomenon can be referred to as evidence 
of the paranormal, it would not be difficult to see that, assum- _ 


ing the possibility of the paranormal on the basis of other 
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evidence, the paranormal hypothesis is the simplest and most 
parsimonious explanation of the startling discoveries of 
Ramanujan. Consider, for example, its similarity to the 
following case reported to me by a person who is known to 
me personally. 

This is an experience recorded by him and reported to 

have occurred on 28th June 1940. 

I was intending to go to Bezwada on 29th morning to do 
some work for a firm with which my friend Mr. S. K. 
Subrahmaniam is importantly connected. At dawn of 
28th night, I heard the usual ‘voice’ “Mr. S. K. S. 1s 
dead.” I felt very sorry, commented on the sudden 
end, and also on the large number of people whose 
living was in his hands, who will now be thrown over 
in all probability—all this during the experience. 
Then, the voice seemed to laugh light-heartedly and 
said ‘It is not so bad as all that.’ I remembered this 
experience clearly again at 7 a.m. and thought it was 
a freakish idea due to my projected journey that morn- 
ing, connected with Mr. S. K. S. The daily paper 
that morning was seen by me at 8.30 a.m. and there, 
the obituary notice was given of Mr. S. K. Subrah- 
maniam, but this is altogether a different gentleman 
connected with an Insurance Co. in Ceylon, of whose 
existence even I was not aware! 


The similarities between Ramanujan’s case and the one 
narrated above are obvious. Ramanujan, it is believed, 
obtained his formulae in dreams with the inspiration of the 
goddess of Namakkal. Our friend heard ‘the usual voice’ 
informing the death of Mr. S. K. S. In both cases partial 
verification is obtained in published reports. What is even 
more important, both these experiences went beyond what is 
contained in the reports. In other words, they are develop- 
ments over or distortions of the reports. Ramanujan’s theorem 
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was much. deeper, and the S. K. S. who was dead was a 
different mani. « 


Ii] 


_ <a, It jyouldybe worthwhile to consider when and how the 
paranormal might play a role in scientific discovery. I shall 
therefore attempt briefly an analysis of the logic of scientific 
discovery. 


It is sometimes said that science leads us from the known 
to the unknown, from the particular to the general. The 
scientific endeavour is usually a two-phased affair involving, 
to use familiar concepts, both induction and deduction. A 
set of observations occasions a generalization embedded in 
what is ordinarily dubbed as a new idea in so far as it goes 
beyond these observations and predicts possibilities for further 
observations, a fulfilment of which constitutes its verifica- 
tion. This process of verification involves deduction. 


In a sense deductive reasoning can give us nothing essen- 
tially new, it only makes explicit what is implied in the 
general idea. ‘Thus the deductive process of verification is 
analytical and the conclusion leads to nothing significantly 
new because it is already contained in the premises. On the 
other hand, the inductive process which enables us to reach 
a generalization, unless it be perfect enumeration where each 
of the members of a class are observed before arriving at a 
generalization, involves a ‘leap’ from the known to the 
unknown. 


The two kinds of thought processes involved in deduction 
and induction can be psychologically distinguished as think- 
ing and imagination. Thinking is objective and therefore 
can be judged. Imagination is subjective and therefore un- 
predictable. Thinking can be formalized, while imagina- 
tion can seldom be so clipped. Imagination is free and — 
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I ke rele ann” 
a ( 2 ophoars ) . 
Now, if it is agreed that sometimes a sc entific” discovery 
is made without the sequential steps of bei > guided byvak | 
set of observed data, because a scientific intuitioR Mesa ohe- 
gested as a logical step by the available data, we would-have 
to assume that either the sequential steps are worked out in 
the unconscious or we should credit our imagination with 
the ability to arrive at an intuition without any phenomenal 
base. The latter is tantamount to bestowing the imagination 
with paranormal powers. .This, however, at this stage could 
only be a guess, and we need to establish a definite relation- 
ship between the paranormal and the imagination to make 
this hypothesis more credible. Alternatively, if we locate the 
missing links in the unconscious, we will then have to explain 
how they are available to the unconscious. In cases such as 
Ramanujan’s, we cannot reasonably assume that Ramanujan 
did in fact learn these theorems or the problems leading to 
them prior to their discovery by him. The fact that Rama- 
nujan’s discoveries are a puzzle to many is precisely because 
of the lack of any evidence that would thus locate the 
sequential steps. Therefore, we would have to assume either 
that scientific intuition is itself paranormal or that the base 
data leading to the intuition are obtained by paranormal 
means at the level of the unconscious. Based on these data, 
imagination projects the hypothesis which reveals itself as an 
intuition. This argument makes three assumptions. First 
- there is such an ability called paranormal; second it is uncon- 
scious, and third, imagination can be activated and guided 


by the unconscious. I believe there is evidence in favour of 
all the three assumptions. 


creative, while thinking is a discipline chaine 
premises as well as the rules of logic. 


It may be admitted also that a scientific intuition may 
manifest without the exercise of the imagination, when for 
instance, the insight itself is obtained paranormally. In other 
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words, what appears as an intuition may not necessarily mean 
that the individual having the intuition has the requisite 
imaginative ability to construct a scientific hypothesis on the 
basis of some data. It could simply be an idea transferred 
paranormally from the mind of a creative man who for- 
mulated it, or one obtained paranormally from a recorded 
document, a book, a periodical article etc. 


Sometimes it may also happen that what the scientist 
becomes aware of is a certain inexplicable phenomenon on 
which he stumbles ‘imaginatively’ and works backward to a 
general idea. In such a case we will have to assume again 
that the general idea, i.e., the hypothesis, was obtained para- 
normally and held in the unconscious and that the specific 
idea is simply deduced at the unconscious level. All this 
makes sense only if we can be reasonably certain about the 
paranormal. } 


IV 


I shall now present to you-a series of experiences reported 
to me by an elderly gentleman who is personally known to 
me. I have given you earlier one of his ostensibly paranormal 
experiences. His name is Sri I. Nagabhushana Rao.* He 
is living and aged seventy. Engineer by training, he worked 
as a self-employed contractor until his retirement. He is 
known for his wide learning, high integrity and phenomenal 
memory. Several of the experiences I am now going to give 
you were recorded at the time of their occurrence or sub- 
sequently and some were written at my request from memory. 

It should be pointed that our friend did not have any 
spiritual or yogic training, much less does he claim any 
special supernormal powers. He is not, however, a naive 


* Thanks are due to Sri I. Nagabhushana Rao for permitting me 
to use his experiences in these lectures. 
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person as far as parapsychology is concerned. He is well- 
informed and read much of the stuff that came from the 
Society for Psychical Research, including the writings of 
Sir Oliver Lodge and others. 


Experience No. 1 


I was in bed, suffering actually, post-operative pain in the 
rectum. A relative of mine came to see me at about 
10.30 a.m. and suggested that I may consult some 
other surgeons. I replied that if the new consultation 
suggested a new course of treatment, we have to decide 
whether to abide by that. So as to illustrate my point, 
I said ‘imagine that you came to Madras now to con- 
sult the Advocate ““X’’ whether a certain suit should 
be filed as a suit for a settled ac/- or for settlement 
of accounts etc.—my relative pulled me up and said 
‘Queerly enough, what you describe is, in every detail, 
the purpose of my present trip. How did you know?’ 

I did not, of course, know anything about his business, 
had no means of guessing nor was ‘X’ his usual senior 
advocate. | 


Similarly, about the roth June 1938 my friend was talk- 
ing to me at 11 a.m. and, by way of illustrating a 
certain view point, I casually said ‘just imagine your- 
self coming to see me, now, direct from a swamiji of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. . .’ My friend pulled me 
up and said that he was really coming from a swamiji 
and wondered how I knew! 

Again, for over 3 months past (April to July 1938), such 
coincidences, like my discussing a certain topic with 
a friend at 8 p.m. and exactly the same topic being 
discussed by another group, coming to see me specially 
to discuss the particular topic, an hour or two latter. 
These have become so common. that they scarcely 
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attract serious surprise nowadays. None of these 
have any direct personal advantage attached to the 
experiences! 


Do these experiences really suggest a source of informa- 
tion distinct from those we know and accept? The relative’s 
surprise and his question ‘How did you know?’ are common- 
sense indicators that the experience is indeed out of the ordin- 
ary and that the usual ways of knowing do not adequately 
explain it. But our learned friend himself described these 
experiences, perhaps advisedly, as ‘coincidences.’ And we can 
agree that this is a possibility. ‘X’ could have been a well- 
known advocate, and this might explain both the reason for 
our friend referring to him and for his relative’s thinking 
of consulting him. Again the common reference to the 
swamigi could be a simple coincidence. When we discuss we 
do give so many examples and analogies and if some turn out 
to be interesting as in these cases we tend to remember them 
while forgetting many others. Therefore, it will not be 
entirely unreasonable to say that these experiences themselves 
do not necessarily suggest and much less prove the existence 
of a new source of information. They can be simple coin- 
cidences, interesting in themselves no doubt, but not sufficient 
to suggest a new information source, even though the fre- 
quency of their occurrences does leave a question mark in 
our minds. 


Consider again the following experience. 


Experience No. 2 
About 1-30 in the day, I was lying in bed, wide awake © 
and reading a book. Suddenly I began to picture 
before me Mr. B. S. a friend of mine, with his children 
grouping around. I said to myself that B. S., who 

lost his wife an year back and remarried, was rather 
unhappy because he was doubting the wisdom of the 
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second marriage; that he should try and be calm and 
cheerful, reconciling himself to the facts of life. Just 
then, a car stopped in front of my house and the day- 
dream broke up; and I came out to see my friend 
B. S. in the car. It was neither usual nor to be expected 
that he would visit me then. He told me that 5 
minutes previously, he suddenly thought of seeing me 
and deviated from his planned course. His topic of 
conversation was what I day-dreamed about; he felt 
very relieved and cheerful when he left me, after 15 
minutes. 

The above case is quite impressive on the whole. But once 
we begin to analyse it we find that the coincidence hypo- 
thesis is not very far-fetched. There is nothing unusual in 
our friend INR thinking about Mr. B. S. who is his friend. 
Nor is it unusual to picture him as being unhappy because 
of the second marriage under those circumstances. It is also 
not extraordinary that Mr. B. S. came to see our friend and 
that he felt better after the conversation. Knowing 
Mr. Nagabhushana Rao as I do, I can imagine how effective 
a counsellor he could be. What-is unusual perhaps is that 
Mr. B. S. should visit our friend at that particular time when 
he was thinking of him. But reduced to this the coincidence 
loses much of its apparent significance and can be attributed 
to chance without assuming any cause-effect relationship 
between the two events. If we keep a check on our experi- 
ences, I am sure, we can point out to a number of experiences 
of similar nature which pass on for meaningless coincidences. 

Mr. INR had the following interesting experience about 
29th December 1935. 


Experience No. 3 
About 10.30 p.m., I was with a party of two other 
friends travelling near Bijapur in a second class com- 
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partment. I was clearing up my bed on the upper 
berth, when suddenly, a thought flashed across my mind 
that Lord Reading was dying! I told my friends then 
and there what I felt and they laughed, naturally | 
because we had not read a newspaper the previous 
three days nor were we sufficiently interested in what 
may happen to Lord Reading. The incident was for- 
gotten but two days later when we saw the paper, we 
read of the passing away of Lord Reading. We were 
not discussing politics nor psychical phenomena nor 
any personalities when the thought above occurred 
to me. 

Again, coincidence? Perhaps. I was unable to ascertain 
whether the time of Lord Reading’s death coincided exactly 
with the time of our friend’s experience. If it did, it would 
be difficult to dismiss it as a chance coincidence, since the 
probability of such a coincidence would be very very small 
indeed especially if Lord Reading was not known to be sick. 
It is unfortunate that our friend did not record the date and 
time of Reading’s death. I am sure, we could surely find out 
the information relating to Reading’s death from the old 
newspaper files. But, I must confess, I was not able to get 
this information so far. | 

But here is an example which does not seem to fit our 
coincidence hypothesis so easily. 


Experience No. 4 

This happened in 1931 or thereabouts. I have a friend — 
whom I knew well from 1913 onwards. He is still’ 

alive (73 years). I shall refer to him as K.P. He 

has a 2 years certificate in agriculture from Coimbatore 

College (latter he took his B.A. degree and teacher’s 

training). From about 1923 onwards, we were 

surprised to find that, any time I asked him to apply 
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for a job, he would surely get it. One day we saw 
an advertisement for an agricultural superindentent 
for a big sewage farm in a big industrial city. The 
qualifications required were not possessed by my 
friend. Still, I suggested to my friend to apply for 
it and he did. To our pleasant surprise, he was asked 
to appear for an interview by the employer. 

A day or two before he was due to entrain for the inter- 
view, his mother became seriously ill and I felt it was 
a serious, even fatal, illness. So when he asked if I 
advised him to go for the interview I said—your 
mother may not survive this illness; but you should 
not miss this chance to get a good job. The final 
decision is yours. He decided to go for the interview. 
His father was very upset and angry and wanted my 
friend (who was the eldest son of the family) to cancel 
his journey but my friend insisted on going. So, IJ 
was blamed for the decision! 

At the Railway platform, a few minutes before the train 
arrived, I had a sudden ‘vision’ at g a.m. in broad day 
light. I saw a ‘Board of Interviewers’, numbering 
four and one of them asked my friend—we have 800 
acres farm. Can you manage it? After a minute or 
two, recovering my normal mind, I told my friend— 
the board will consist of so many persons, described 
them generally and said ‘they will ask you if you can 
manage a farm of 800 acres etc., etc. You tell them 
that you can manage only 150 to 200 acres ‘single- 
handed; but with a full complement of subordinates, 
you will give your best service to meet their require- 

ments.’ My friend naturally laughed it away. But 
when he met the Board about 50 hours later, he was 
struck by the number of Board members and how they 
answered my description of them correctly. So when 
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the identical question was put to him, he readily gave 
the answer he was tutored to give by me before he 
entrained. His mother died the evening he left and 
I was specially the target of much family curses! Four 
days later, my friend returned and was terribly 
impressed by the description of the Board and the 
questions put by the members to him. About a fort- 
night latter, he got orders giving him the job and he 
worked there the next 25 years and rose toa fairly high 
status there. This applicant was preferred to many 
others of superior academic qualifications, because his 
answer to the question impressed them as ‘practical 
and realistic’ approach. 


This is an extremely impressive experience. The case 
involves a series of incidents which are based logically first 
on the ‘intuition’ of our friend concerning the possibility of 
employment as well as the ‘vision’ in which he apparently 
pictured the whole interview. That the number in the inter- 
view board, their being of the same description as given by 
our friend, their asking a particular question of singular 
importance, and the matching of the number of acres of the 
farm are simply too extraordinary to be regarded as chance 
coincidences. 

If chance is ruled out, is there any other alternate hypo- 
thesis to mystic awareness that would explain his experience? 
It is sometimes argued that human testimony is so fallible 
that well-meaning and honest individuals tend to exaggerate, 
distort and recreate, often without being aware, old situations . 
in such a way that the original experience and the latter 
account of it vary and vary in important respects. 


A friend of mine whom let us call DN recounted the 
following case from his own experience. His father, I believe, 
told him that a friend of his reported that he witnessed the 
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following. He along with others went to see a magic show 
scheduled at 9.00 p.m. But the magician did not appear 
until 12 o’clock. When he did arrive, he said ‘Gentlemen, 
do not be angry that I am late. It is just 9.00 p.m., please 
look at your watches. The audience looked at their watches, 
and their watches showed only 9.00. Then the magician 
said ‘that is the trick for the night gentlemen; Good night!’ 

Now, DN went on to say that he began after sometime 
saying that his father told him that he himself saw this show. 
And after a further lapse of time he even said that he him- 
self was with his father when this happened. DN narrated 
this to show how unreliable is human testimony. I agreed with 
him and I complimented him for his frankness in admitting 
this, even though someone might wonder whether this con- 
fession itself might not be due to his motivation to prove a 
point. Whatever it is, I recognise that this is a distinct 
possibility, and happens sometimes consciously and uncon- 
sciously at some other times. Being aware of this possibility, 
perhaps with a little bit of sneakiness that the scientists of my 
tribe are made to acquire, I asked our friend Sri Nagabhushana 
Rao to narrate to me the same story at various times and 
finally requested him to write it down for me which he 
graciously did. I am struck by exactly the same account 
given to me on these various occasions. In spite of my closely 
watching for any variations, I could discover none that would 
have altered the experience in any. significant respect. I, 
therefore, tend to discount the possibility of any unconscious 
distortion of the actual event in this experience. 

There are two things that I find remarkable in our friend’s 
experiences. One is their sheer number, and second the lack 
of any general benefit to him, but sometimes significant help 
to others. In the above narrated experience, we see how 
K.P. was helped. Here is again another instance in which 
he was able to render similar help. ri 
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Experience No. 5 


This experjence centres round a Mr. P. V. K. whose 
! ui ance I made a few years earlier but more or 
less superficial. He was a science lecturer with an 
M.Sc.’ rst. class, aged about 50 years in 1956. One 
day he came to me to show his appeal to his depart- 
mental head to plead for a just disposal of his claims 
for promotion. I told him I was stranger to his depart- 
mental rules but from my point of view, his case will 
be favourably disposed. In a light vein, I gave a chit 
writing down my ‘disposal’. He laughed and said it 
can never be so and that I was doing some ‘wishful 
thinking’ because I liked him. 

Three or four days later, he was surprised to get an 
endorsement from his supervisors, almost ‘word for 
word’ what I wrote in my chit! This impressed him 
very much and he began to tell common friends that 
I had some psychic powers! I never discussed this 
with him or others. 

A few months later, at 7°a.m. when I was still sleeping, 
he came to my house agitated. He went away as I 
was sleeping but came again at 7.30 a.m. more 
agitated and yelling out my name. When I met him, 
he wailed, touching my feet—sir, you have saved me 
and my family. I saw he was raving and wanted him 
to quieten down and tell me what happened. 

His story was as follows: At about 5 a.m. he ‘dreamt’ 
that I woke him up from sleep and warned him to 
attend to his wife who is generally ill. He woke up, 
saw his wife sleeping on an adjoining cot ‘peacefully’. 
He dismissed the ‘dream’ as a fantasy and because it 
was daybreak, he got up, saw the children making 
coffee and went to the latrine. At the door he heard 
a distinct voice which he identified as mine and heard 
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‘why are you foolhardy and not take my emi gel § 
Attend on your wife at once’. He was fully awake oA 
now and so greatly agitated, went to his wife's Bez < 
She was covered by a blanket and whenyit was 
removed, was found her to be heavily bleeding ‘inher -@ 
8th month of pregnancy due to miscarriage. \] eae 
for a lady doctor who remarked on seeing her, >that 
a delay of another half an hour would have been a 
calamity and beyond any medical help. 

This made this gentleman attribute truly the warning to 
me. Not all my protests that I was totally. unaware 
of any aspects of the episode and I was not even aware 
of her being pregnant were of any avail. I told him 
I could not be a conscious author of his warning when 
I am unaware of it. No, he insisted that but for my 
warning, it would have been a family bereavement 
and so on! 

This is an extremely interesting and unusual case. The 
man who had the experience attributes it to the agency of our 
friend INR who disclaims any awareness of it. There are of 
course two possibilities. One is as Mr. P. V. K. supposed, 
our friend might have paranormally intervened, without 
himself being aware of it. The other possibility is that 
P. V. K. himself had a paranormal experience and that he 
himself was the agent. Since he believed in our friend having 
‘psychic powers’ because of earlier experiences, his own un- 
conscious staged the dream in which our friend became the 
acceptable hero. - 

This problem of agency raises several questions relating 
to the communication itself. If there is an external agency 
involved, is it a living agency, as our friend in this case, or 
do disembodied spirits also, if they exist, effect similar com- 
munications. INR has some experiences bearing on_ this 


problem. 
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Experience No. 6 
This episode occurred in 1947 or thereabouts. The party 
I shall refer to as V.S.P. V.S.P. was a class fellow of 
mine in my high school and we knew each other fairly _. 
intimately, though our attitudes to life were markedly 
different. He was an orthodox brahmin, a student of 
astrology; a graduate in arts (philosophy) and a high 
school teacher. He became an invalid for about 15 
years before he passed away, of which the past 3 or 4 
years we were meeting almost daily. On the day of 
his passing away, I saw him at ro a.m. and felt it was 
his last day of living. At 2 p.m. I had intimation of 
his being in the last gasps, I saw him later pass 
away. His body was removed to the cremation ground 
about 5 p.m, and I could not go to the cremation, 
because his wife was alone in the house, they had no 
children and no near relations to be with the widow. 
So I stayed back to arrange for an elderly woman to 
stay with her the night and keep her. At 7 p.m. or 
so, I returned home and was getting ready for my 
bath. Just before I commenced my bath, I was saying 
to myself, without actually uttering any words 
‘V. S. P., this is my bath to pay my homage to your 
memory’. Just then, I ‘heard’ his voice in Telugu 
‘Look out, there is a scorpion’. Here, I must record 
that his voice and the drawling way he would speak 
were extremely characteristic and none of us could 
imitate him even approximately. I jumped at this 
voice but thought it was my imagination as he ' 
(V.S.P.) was just then occupying my mind promin- 
ently. A few minutes later, I heard the ‘voice’ a 
second time more insistently “a scorpion near your left 
toe’. I asked for a huricane light in addition to the 


bulb already lighted in the open space. I found a 
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big scorpion barely four inches from my left foot toe! 

I watched the scorpion for nearly 5 minutes to allow to 

go away, but it did not move and then I killed it. 

Here, subjectively speaking, the ‘voice’ was unmistak- 

ably the Dead Man’s and the method of speaking too 
was very characteristically the Dead Man’s. 

As we have remarked with reference to experience 5, it 
may be said that the real agent is the experiencer himself and 
that the drama of the dead voice is merely one staged by 
the unconscious. It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
whole experience is a hallucination which is triggered by the 
paranormal awareness of the scorpion being around. The 
fact that our friend ‘heard’ the characteristic voice loses its 
significance, when we consider the fact that he himself 
regarded it a hallucination before he really discoverd the 
scorpion. This does not, however, mean that we are, at this 
stage of discussion, dismissing the possibility of a dead man 
communicating to us. The question is still open whether the 
dead person communicated the fact of the scorpion or 
whether it was a subliminal or extrasensory perception of our 
friend. , | 

Now consider another case which is not only different in 
origin, but one which was deliberately obtained. 


Experience No. 7 | 

I had a friend of my boyhood, whom I will call B.P. for 
this record. As children of 9 and 10 years we were 
attached to each other; his was a fairly well-to-do 
family of non-brahmins. From my r1th to 16th 

year, we could contact each other only by a few letters 

as we were living in different towns. But during 16th 

and 18th years, we were again class-mates and resumed 

_ our old intimacies though less manifest. In 1918 he 

left for England and used to write to me about once 
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in a fortnight. In 1920 or so he passed away in 
England, due to T.B. of lungs. A month or two 
before passing away, he wrote to me that he was 
returning to India, but the very next day, counter- 
manded it, saying he was staying on in England, after 
consulting experts. 


While I was doing the planchette experiments, I ‘invoked’ 
B.P. and had a quick response. He gave me some 
graphic details of his last moments in Royal Infirmary 
Glasgow and suddenly asked me, ‘Did you not receive 
my last letter just before I passed over? It is an un- 
finished, unsigned letter but I clearly remember 
addressing to you. At the time I got this ‘spirit 
message’, I was greatly impressed and even mentally 
agitated; it was such an intimate ‘feeling’ that the 
message evoked in-me. A few weeks latter, I had the 
shocking surprise of my life when his (B.P.’s) people 
in India, (who received from Glasgow the personal 
belongings of their deceased relative) sent me the 
‘unfinished, unsigned letter’ addressed to me by the 
deceased! The date thereon was the day of his pass- 
ing but if I remember right there was a cheerful note 
in it, with a vague premonitary ring in it that we may 
not meet again in this life! 


This is another ostensible communication from the | 
deceased. But again is it necessary to assume that the com- 
munication came from a deceased spirit? Is it not much 
simpler to merely attribute to our friend what we called 
mystic consciousness which enabled him to obtain information 
of this sort? Suppose he had a dream or vision in which he 
saw his friend writing the last letter to him containing the 
samé information, could he then have spoken of the spirit? 
It is clear that spirit communication in this case can only be 
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a hypothesis, a hypothesis not necessarily suggested by the 
experience itself, but one underlying the tool that had been 
_ employed, viz., the planchette. 

I shall not go into any further discussion of this problem 
at this stage. I just want to conclude this lecture by pointing 
that there are some real experiences which are manifestly 
inconsistent with the so-called ‘scientific’ conception of our- 
selves. To mention one such which conflicts with experiences 
narrated above, ‘It is impossible for a person to perceive a 
physical event or a material thing except by means of sensa- 
tions which that event or thing produces in his mind.’® The 
experiences of our friend suggest otherwise. Hence the 
anomaly that could be resolved only by further scientific 
exploration into these experiences. 

Of course one could avoid the anomaly by refusing to look 
at these experiences, or by explaining them away as deliberate 
or unconscious fraud. This is a poor way of dealing with 
the problem. The scientist who chooses this line is no better 
than the dogmatic philosopher who refused to look through 
Galileo’s telescope. The duty of one who takes any scientific 
interest in the problem of this sort is to find out (a) whether 
such experiences do occur, (4) if they do, is it reasonable that 
they are mere coincidences within the bounds of probability, 
and (c) if not, how could they be explained. 

I hasten to point out that I have not offered the experi- 
ences of our friend as conclusive evidence in favour of the 
paranormal. There are no doubt several thousands of such 
cases in the files of parapsychologists around the world and 
it is difficult to explain them away either as fraud or as chance 
coincidences. I am sure several of you also have similar 
experiences at one time or another. I hope those of you who 
have them would write them to me in as much a detail as 
possible. The reason for not relying on these cases for their 
evidential value lies in certain inherent difficulties of assessing’ 
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their veridicality, as well as the lack of proper methods to 
evaluate the probability of their being chance coincidences. 
Fortunately, it is no longer necessary for us to depend on 
these cases for the evidence of the paranormal. The ingenuity 
of experimental scientists in parapsychology has brought the 
paranormal into the laboratory where reasonable controls can 
be exercised. And to this experimental work we shall turn 
in our next lecture. 
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LECTURE II 
SOME LABORATORY STUDIES OF ESP 


LECTURE ~ II 
SOME LABORATORY STUDIES OF ESP 


I 


Our friend Sri Nagabhushana Rao’s curiosity was rightly 
not satisfied with his experiences. He went on to conduct 
some experiments to further satisfy himself about the 
possibility of having such experiences. Here 1s a brief report 


of what he did. 


After six or seven months of planchette trials, it occurred 
to me to conduct an experiment. We were sitting on 
the first floor of a friend’s house. There was a wall 
in the ground floor. I sent a man to go down to the 
ground floor and set the clock at random and then 
leave the house. After some time, say 30 to 45 
minutes, we ‘invoked’ a ‘spirit’ and wanted the ‘spirit’ 
to tell me the time at the moment on the clock on 
ground floor. The time on the clock dial was not 
anywhere near the probable correct time. The ‘spirit 
message’ gave the ‘correct’ time as shown on the dial! 
This I repeated a half-dozen times on different 
occasions and every time the time on the dial of the 
clock was reported without any error. The man who 
set the clock at random was, always, sent away. . . 


After this, I devised another experiment. I asked an 8 or 
g year old girl who does not know English to take 
my book from the shelf and put a book-mark at 
random. I asked the ‘spirit’ to read the first word in 
say the 4th line, on the left hand page where the book- 


mark was kept. In this, an astounding result was 
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recorded: more than once but there were quite a few 
..,,failures. No statistical record was kept. 


Our friend is not alone, nor is he the first to try an 
experiment like this. The occurrence of paranormal events 
agitated: the minds of inquiring men throughout the recorded 
history €éven when these events were attributed to super- 
natural agencies. Indians made a science of it and believed 
that one could acquire paranormal abilities by the practice of 
concentration and yoga. 

More than twenty-five hundred years ago King Croesus 
of Lydia attempted to test the abilities of oracles.‘ He sent 
his agents to selected oracles. The agents asked each of the 
oracles to say what the king was doing at that very moment. 
It was said that the oracle at Delphi described accurately what 
the king was doing.in the kitchen at that time. Notwith- 
standing these very early beginnings of the attempts at the 
experimental verification of the paranormal, a systematic and 
scientific study of it had to wait the establishment in London 
of the Society for Psychical Research in 1882. The work of 
the Society stimulated many a scientific mind to undertake 
investigations. 

The early experiments centred around the idea that there 
may be some relationship between the hypnotic state and the 
paranormal. The French physician Dr. Azam’ noted that a 
patient of his in a hypnotic state responded to an unspoken 
thought, which suggested to him the occurrence of telepathy, 
ic., the transference of thought between minds without any 
known sensory mediation. Janet* conducted experiments in 
which he tried to induce hypnotic trance from long distances 
by telepathy. Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick* satisfied themselves 
of the evidence for telepathy among their hypnotized subjects. 
William Barrett’ reported that his subject guessed playing 
cards correctly much more often than one would expect by 
chance. He attributed this success to telepathy. | 
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of probability in evaluating the evidence of) paranormalis ) , 


And this marked the beginning of a new erajin parapsycho- 


logy. Without proper methods of evaluatio the experi, ~, ae 
. Kee Nee 
mental data are not different from the expéament sx 


spontaneously occur to people, except they lack the 
and variety of spontaneous cases. It was, however, left to 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, a scientist trained in biological science at the 
University of Chicago, to carry out extensive series of experi- 
ments at Duke University for many years, properly evaluate 
his results, and thus help give parapsychology a firm scientific 
base. | 

Rhine’s techniques were simple, easy to carry out, and not 
difficult to evaluate. He, along with his colleagues in the 
Department of Psychology, designed a set of cards which 
looked like playing cards from the back, but were inscribed 
inside with either a circle, a plus sign, three wavy lines, a 
square, or a five-pointed star. These cards were made into 
packs of 25, each pack containing five cards of each symbol. 
Rhine randomly shuffled the pack of cards and asked the 
subjects to guess the cards one by one. A subject is expected 
to guess correctly an average of five cards per deck. The 
deviation from chance expectancy in the results of a given 
experiment could be subjected to statistical evaluation to 
determine how probable it is that such a deviation could be 
attributed to chance. 


II 


In the first three years of experimentation Rhine® was able 
to find eight major subjects whose success convincingly ruled 
out chance as a factor responsible for the results. But several 
critics raised questions about Rhine’s experiments. ‘The 
major criticisms were that (a) the shuffling of cards might 
not have been random; (4) the subjects could have obtained 
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sensory cues from the backs of the cards since the same deck 
of cards was used more than once; (c) the experimenter or 
the agent could have unconsciously whispered what the card 
being guessed at was; and (d) the experimenter could have. 
unconsciously committed errors in recording the subject’s 
guess so as to obtain higher scores. While it could not be 
established that any of these did in fact happen, the possibility 
that any or all of these could account for the results could 
not be ruled out. Being conscious of these difficulties, Rhine 
undertook a test which could answer the critics of his earlier. 
work, 


_ The Pearce-Pratt experiment, as it has come to be known, 
is a sort of climactic undertaking by him. In this experiment 
consisting of four subseries, Hubert Pearce, a student in the 
Divinity School at Duke University, was the subject; and 
J. G. Pratt was the experimenter. There were altogether 
seventy-four runs of twenty-five trials. Subseries A, C, and 
D were done with a distance of 100 yards between the subject 
and the cards. In Subseries B, the distance was 250 yards. 
The length of Subseries A, C, and D was agreed upon in~ 
advance. In the words of the experimenters, here is the 
procedure. 


At the time agreed upon, H.E.P. visited J.G.P. in his 
research room on the top floor of what is now the 
Social Science Building on the main Duke campus. 
The two men synchronized their watches and set an 
exact time for starting the test, allowing enough time 
for H.E.P. to cross the quadrangle to the Duke Library 
where he occupied a cubicle in the stacks at the back 
of the building. From his window, J.G.P. could see 
H.E.P. enter the library. 


J.G.P. then selected a pack of ESP cards from several packs 
always available in the room. He gave this pack of — 
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cards a number of dovetail shuffles and a final cut, 
keeping them facedown throughout. He then placed 
the pack on the right-hand side of the table at which 
he was sitting. In the center of the table was a closed 
book on which it had been agreed with H.E.P. that 
the card for each trial would be placed. At the minute 
set for starting the test, J.G.P. lifted the top card from 
the inverted deck, placed it facedown on the book, 
and allowed it to remain there for approximately a full 
minute. At the beginning of the next minute, this 
card was picked up with the left hand and laid, still 
facedown, on the left-hand side of the table, while 
with the right hand, J.G.P. picked up the next card and 
put it on the book. At the end of the second minute, 
this card was placed on top of the one on the left and 
the next one was put on the book. In this way, at 
the rate of one card per minute, the entire pack of 
twenty-five cards went through the process of being 
isolated, one card at a time, on the book in the center 
of the table, where it was the ere or stimulus object 
for that ESP trial. 

In his cubicle in the library, H.E.P. seein to identify 
the target cards, minute by minute, and recorded his 
responses in pencil. At the end of the run, there was 
on most test days a rest period of five minutes before 
a second run followed in exactly the same way. 
H.E.P. made a duplicate of his call record, signed one 
copy, and sealed it in an envelope for J.B.R. Over in 
his room, J.G.P. recorded the card order for the two 
decks used in the test as soon as the second run was 
finished. This record, too, was in duplicate, one copy 
of which was signed and sealed in an envelope for 
J.B.R. The two sealed records were delivered per- 
sonally to J.B.R., most of the time before J.G.P. and 
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H.E.P. compared their records and scored the number 
of successes. On the few occasions when J.G.P. and 
H.E.P. met and compared their unsealed duplicates 
before both of them had delivered their sealed records 
to J.B.R., the data could not have been changed with- 
out collusion, as J.G.P. kept the results from the un- 
sealed records and any discrepancy between them and 
J.B.R.’s results would have been noticed. In Subseries 
D, J.B.R. was on hand to receive the duplicates as the 
two other men met immediately after each session for 
the checkup.’ 

The results of the experiment are highly significant. 
Under these experimental conditions, Pearce was able to guess 
many more cards correctly than one would expect by chance. 
The probability that such a result could be attributed to chance 
is smaller than 10” 

Now, there are eile three kinds of criticisms that 
disbelievers in ESP offer against experimental results in 
parapsychology. Some find fault with the statistical pro- 
cedures employed; some ‘do not consider the experimental 
conditions adequate to exclude alternative hypotheses; and a 
few accuse the subject, the experimenter, or both, of indulging 
in fraud. Each of these objections may be considered 
individually to see whether or not they refute the results of 
the Pearce-Pratt series. 

At the outset, it may be pointed out that the statistical 
methods employed in psi research are not the innovations of 
parapsychologists, but are procedures already used in other 
‘respectable’ sciences. Therefore, there is no justification in 
criticizing the statistical methods per se. The question 
whether these methods are erroneously used, or that their 
assumptions are not satisfied or are violated, can, however, 
be examined. Notwithstanding the testimony of the American 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics,* as early as 1937, that 
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the mathematical evaluation of ESP data was as genuine and 
trustworthy as any statistical application in other sciences, it 
may be in order for us now to consider some of the objections 
of a statistical nature and how they relate to the Pearce-Pratt 
series. 

The first of the criticisms in this category is that any experi- 
ment taken alone does not provide conclusive evidence. There 
may be large chunks of unpublished and insignificant data 
which, when considered together with the successful experi- 
ments, would render the results of the latter insignificant. 
The Cambridge psychologist, Dr. R. H. Thouless, has clearly 
shown the absurdity of the argument that the experiments 
selected to be the best do not prove the existence of the para- 
normal when taken alone. Reflecting on this problem and 
referring to Soal-Goldney experiments he concludes: 


. We find that we should have to assume a number of 
unsuccessful ESP experiments much larger than the 
whole history of the world has given time for. The 
odds against a total result as good as that of Soal- 
Goldney experiment occurring in a chance series has 
already been given as about a hundred million billion 
billion to one. Even if this were the only successful 
ESP experiment: that had ever been done, we can 
calculate that it would remain beyond reasonable 
expectation of chance occurrence if it were the selected 
best of a million billion experiments (P would then 
be 10'*). But a million billion experiments is a larger 
number than could have been carried out if every 
inhabitant of the globe had done a parapsychological 
experiment every month for the last sixty million years. 
Even if it were possible that so many experiments 
could have been done, the odds against one turning 
up by chance as good as the Soal- -Goldney series would 
be more than a billion to one; odds of this order are 


a 


as near to impossibility as one can get empirically. So 
the case against a chance explanation would be over- 
whelming if this experiment stood alone; in fact, it is 
far from standing alone and the case against the 
‘selected best’ explanation is correspondingly stronger.” 


The second argument is that the order of the target cards 
used in the experiments may not be random. After one run, 
the subject in an experiment could possibly infer what the 
target order in the next run would be unless the next sequence 
were random. Were the target sequences in the Pearce-Pratt 
series random? ‘The experimenter, we are told, selected a 
pack from several available in the room. ‘He gave this 
pack of cards a number of dovetail shuffles and a final cut, 
keeping them facedown throughout’. Such procedure is 
usually sufficient to ensure the randomness of the targets. 
Even assuming that the target order was not completely 
random it is difficult to conceive how nonrandomness of the 
targets could produce such a large deviation as in the Pearce- 
Pratt series, unless it is further assumed that the subject was 
using the knowledge of the order of the cards in one run as 
a basis of inference for the order of the cards in a subsequent 
run. The procedure of the Pearce-Pratt series clearly excludes 
this possibility, for the subject in no one session knew the 
order of the target cards for any run until the end of the 
session. 

Finally, there is the question of optional stopping. It is 
argued that an experimenter may stop his experimerit at an 
advantageous point when the results reach a desired level of 
statistical significance. If he were to continue his experiment 
further, so goes the argument, the results might be reduced. 
to the level of chance. While this argument may have some 
force against experiments reporting barely significant results, 
which do not set the length of the experiment in advance, it is 
hardly justifiable in the Pearce-Pratt experiment since it is 
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almost impossible that results of this magnitude could have 
occurred just by chance at any point in the course of the 
experiment. Moreover, in three out of the four subseries, the 
termination point was set in advance. 

Since none of the objections against the statistical treat- 
ment of the ESP data seems to hold in the case of the Pearce- 
Pratt series, it may be concluded that the evidence cannot be 
explained away as a statistical artifact. The logic of statistical 
inference leads us to assume a nonchance factor that is res- 
ponsible for the phenomenally large deviation. 

Now, let us turn to the second kind of criticism: were the 
experimental conditions in the Pearce-Pratt series such as to 
exclude alternate hypotheses to ESP such as sensory cues? If 
the subject had had any sensory cues that enabled him to 
obtain information about the cards, he would of course have 
been able to guess more cards correctly than would be 
expected by chance. What are the possible cues? The subject 
might have obtained certain clues from the backs of the cards: 
but in this experiment the subject never saw the backs of the 
cards presented as targets. The experimenter might have 
whispered unconsciously what a particular card was; but the 
experimenter himself in this experiment did not know the 
order of the cards. Moreover, the experimenter and the 
subject were separated by at least 100 yards, and there was 
no possibility of communication between them during the 
test period. In fact, the distance factor in the experiment 
rules out the possibility of any sensory cues. 


Could there have been any errors in recording which 
would account for the deviation? At one time, much was 
made by the critics about the possibility of ‘motivated’ errors. 
It was argued that if an investigator who is looking for 
evidence of one kind makes errors, he is more likely to err 
in a direction which will help him to find the evidence he 
is looking for than in the opposite direction, For example, 
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‘inversion’ errors are a kind of eabeivarae errors. If the Penson 
». eeording the results knows that the targets are a ‘star’ and 
next a ‘circle’, and the subject calls a ‘circle’ first and ‘star’ 


Tae, “Nw B next, the reorena person may write in ‘star’ and then 
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is circle’, thus giving the subject two hits when in fact he 
had none. 


It is obviously conjectural to suppose such errors occur 
without the experimenter’s noticing them. Most of the people 
who do carry out experiments know that this possibility is 
very small. In the Pearce-Pratt series, even this possibility 
was completely eliminated. The subject and the experimenter 
kept independent records of calls (subjects’ guess) and cards 
(targets) respectively, made duplicate copies of the records 
and handed them over to a third person, who then compared 
the two. Since the subject did not have any information 
about targets and the experimenter had no knowledge of the 
calls when he made the record of the targets, the possibility 
of recording errors causing the deviation is eliminated. 
Gardner Murphy, B. F. Riess, and Ernest Taves examined 
the photostatic copies of the original records and found only 
one error in all the work; that was the omission of a hit. 
Surely it could not have been motivated! 


While these extraordinarily improbable results rule out 
‘coincidence as a reasonable explanation, the design of the 
experiment controls against possible sensory cues and record- 
ing errors. What then is the explanation? Either the results 
demonstrate the existence of the paranormal, or one or more 
persons involved in the experiment were engaged in conscious 
and deliberate fraud. This brings us to the third criticism. 

Could the subject have cheated? At least one critic 
answered in the affirmative.*® It was pointed out that the 
subject could have left the library after he was seen entering 
it and could have gotten sight of the cards as they were turned 
up for recording. However, for the subject to have done 
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this, it must be assumed that he or an accomp ‘drilled os ir 
small hole in a trapdoor located in the ceiling and| later" REP sic 
the hole in—all this without being noticed. Rhineearkd Pratt ) 
have shown the implausibility of this argument in te fot haa 
ing discussion of Series D: 
In this series, J.B.R., who had remained in the background 
previously, came into the test room with J.G.P. and 
sat through a series of six runs through the test pack 
(150 trials) for the purpose of scrutinizing the entire 
procedure from the point of vantage, to ensure that it 
was faithfully executed. He, like J.G.P., could see 
the subject from the window as the latter entered the 
library (and, of course, could see him exit as well). 
He was in the experimental room at the end of each 
session to receive the independent records from both 
J.G.P. and H.E.P. immediately on the arrival of the 
latter at the close of the session. Thus the subject was 
obviously allowed no opportunity to enter the room 
alone and copy the order of the cards or the impressions. 
left on the record pad. Even with the somewhat 
imaginative supposition that H.E.P. had a collaborator, 
there was no time for the latter, even if he had 
(unnoticed by J.B.R.) observed the card-turning and 
recording by J.G.P., to have communicated the know- 
_ ledge of card order thus gained to H.E.P. as he arrived 
in the building for the checkup. H.E.P. had to have 
his duplicate record in his own handwriting, with one 
copy sealed in an envelope, ready to hand to J.B.R. 
on entering the room. J.G.P. had to do the recording 
of the last run of each session after the test was over: 
and H.E.P. was already on his way to the test room. 
Yet these final runs of the session were, in themselves, 
independently significant statistically." 


The next logical question is whether the experimenters. 
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could have conspired to produce fraudulent results. Thouless’” 
pointed out that this is improbable but not impossible. As 
he says, there can be no possible control against fraud even 
though it can be made more and more improbable by divid- 
ing responsibility among experimenters and by introducing 
observers and witnesses. 


The fraud hypothesis assumes that if a result can be 
obtained by normal (though improbable) means, such as 
fraud, that result cannot provide evidence for a new pheno 
menon like ESP. To push this:argument to its logical con- 
clusion leads us to the absurd situation of holding that there 
can be no new phenomenon which is not anticipated by 
previous knowledge since the possibility of fraud is impossible 
to eliminate. To refuse to look at any well-documented 
evidence on a priori grounds of its impossibility assumes that 
the knowledge of the world which makes up the scientific 
consensus of a certain period of time is unalterably true. But 
what evidence do we have that such is the case? Logically, 
just as one cannot prove the existence of something from a 
premise that assumes its existence, neither can the existence 
of a phenomenon be defined on the premise that it does not 
€Xist. 

The central fallacy in the arguments of Hansel and like 
critics in ESP research seems to be this. They are on the one 
hand willing to accept the possibility of ESP phenomena on 
the basis of statistical evidence which is always of the nature. 
of how improbable or probable the occurrence of an event is. 
‘Statistical evidence is essentially a confidence rating and 
never guarantees absolute certainty. On the other hand, 
they do not seem to concede such a relativistic evaluation with 
regard to the possibility of fraud. 

While it is true that no statistical computations on the 
probability or the improbability of the occurrence of fraud 
jn a given experiment are made, it is not difficult to have an © 
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insight into such a probability. In an experiment like the 
Pearce-Pratt, it is hardly plausible to argue that fraud had 
taken place. There is no evidence for fraud. Also the 
a priori probability of fraud occurring in such a situation 
does seem to be much smaller than any acceptable criterion 
of statistical significance. How probable is it that a divinity 
student participating in an experiment would engage in 
deliberate fraud? How probable is it that he does this without 
being caught in several months of testing by seasoned experi- 
menters like Pratt and Rhine? How probable is it that a 
graduate student, who is well adjusted and not known. to 
have any psychopathic tendencies, would drill a hole on the 
ceiling to get a look at the target cards? How probable is it 
that he does all this without being noticed. If all that Hansel 
needs is a quantification of the improbabilities involved, 
this is a task that does not seem to be formidable. But, 
then, would Hansel accept ESP evidence if the probability of 
fraud occurring is smaller than the acceptable criterion of 
statistical significance? The possibility of fraud cannot be 
absolutely controlled. It can be made less probable. In the 
Pearce-Pratt experiment the possibility of human fraud is not 
only not apparent but seems to be quite improbable. 
Fortunately, we need no longer depend on the integrity 
of any one or two experimenters. Since the Pearce-Pratt 
experiment there have been a number of other well-controlled 
experiments which gave extraordinarily significant evidence 
for the paranormal, such as the Pratt-Woodruff’’ experiments 
conducted in 1939 at the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke 
University, the Soal-Goldney'* experiments carried out in 
England, and the Ryzl-Pratt'? experiments with Pavel 
Stepanek in Czechoslovakia. The last mentioned of these 
involved the participation of not less than eight different 
experimenters at different times, rendering the fraud hypo- 
thesis extremely unconvincing. , 
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I must not fail to mention, however, that not everybody 
and certainly not all psychologists find the evidence as con- 
vincing as it is to me or as it would have been to them if it 
‘were in another field. What we must recognize is that the 
‘will to disbelieve’ is as strong as the ‘will to believe’. But 
facts are independent of our beliefs and predilections. The 
main difficulty with ESP is that it is elusive and difficult 
to capture. If we produce ESP on demand, as we would a 
ten rupee note, then no one could question its existence and 
still be considered sane. ‘Therefore, parapsychologists today 
are attempting to understand the nature of this ability so that 
they can deal with it more assuredly. For the same reason 
they are looking at our cultures, which believed in the 
possibility of the paranormal, to provide them with techniques 
of developing it. While parapsychologists are still far from 
knowing the nature of the paranormal, during a short span 
of time and with limited men and resources, they have 
achieved significant success. ‘They are able to provide a good 
deal of evidence for the existence of such paranormal abilities 
as telepathy (extrasensory thought transference), clairvoyance 
(nonsensory awareness of external objects and events), and 
precognition (noninferential foreknowledge). ‘There is also 
evidence for the ability of mind to influence matter directly. 
This ability is called psychokinesis or PK. Telepathy, clair- 
voyance and precognition are together called extrasensory 


perception or ESP. 
I shall briefly summarize the findings of parapsychologists, 


who in their attempt to understand and control the para- 
normal, which they call psi to avoid extraneous connotations, 
have raised several questions like the following. Is the para- 
normal ability an individual gift or one that is likely to be 
found in all humans? What kinds of people are most likely 
to be successful ESP subjects? Do health, age, and sex of 
subjects have any effect on their ESP success? Are there any 
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physiological or psychological states that are related to para- 
psychological phenomena? Can we develop ESP by practice 
and training? How is ESP related to the nature of the 
subject, to the surroundings and the content of experience, 
such as targets in an experiment? 


| III 
Is Psi Generic? 

Do all human beings have the ESP ability or is it a special 
gift of a few? While it is true that several of our outstand- 
ing experiments, such as Pearce-Pratt, Soal-Goldney, and Ryzl- 
Pratt experiments, were conducted with a single and appa- 
rently gifted subject, it cannot be reasonably argued that ESP 
is a special gift. Some of the outstanding experiments, such 
as the Pratt-Woodruft experiments, were carried out with un- 
selected subjects. In fact the bulk of subjects in the experi- 
mental studies of ESP are unselected. In several of these 
studies involving a number of unselected subjects, the results 
gave evidence for ESP, even though the results of none of 
the subjects taken by themselves were significant. 

It does not, however, mean that every subject tested in a 
laboratory would show ESP. If it was the case, the job of 
the parapsychologists would have been much simpler. As 
Murphy says, 

The evidence has finally driven us directly into the view 
that we are concerned with generic, and not simply 
with individual gifts. Much depends on the subtlety 
of the method, and the devices that we use for 
reinforcing and bringing to maximal expression what- 
ever primitive and half-choked functions may be 
waiting for our detection and cultivation.!° 


ESP and Physical Condition 


It is sometimes reported that a person who met with an 
accident and injured his head showed _parapsychological 
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abilities after the accident. Is it true, therefore, that certain 
kinds of brain damage, ill-health, such as insanity, are related 
in some way to ESP? By and large the results do not sup- 
port this view, even though an experiment by Schmeidler’’ 
with patients suffering from cerebral concussions gave evid- 
ence of ESP. She found that subjects suffering from cerebral 
concussions scored significantly better in an ESP test than 
would be expected by chance, while the control group, which 
included among others those who recovered from cerebral 
concussions and discharged on the day of the ESP test, did 
not show any ESP. However, Schmeidler herself preferred a 
psychological interpretation of her findings and attributed the 
high scores of the patients to ‘their less active orientation 
toward their physical environment and their willingness to 
accept passively the impressions (including ESP impressions) 
that came to them’.* In our own studies at Andhra 
University, we found that neuroticism scores of junior college 
students are related to their ESP scores. People with high 
neuroticism scores, who are less likely to be well-adjusted, 
obtained far fewer ESP scores when compared to the subjects 
who have low neuroticism scores. | 


Sex Differences 

It is often believed that women are more intuitive than 
men. In fact L. E. Rhine reports that in her vast collection 
of paranormal experiences women outnumber men ten to one. 
But she readily concedes the possibility that this “difference 
might be the result of such superficial causes as women being 
more communicative, less inhibited on this topic than men’.*® 
Sex differences in ESP scores were also reported by several 
experimenters. But in some experiments females scored more 
than males and in some others, males scored better than 
females. It seems likely, therefore that both men and women 
have ESP, but the circumstances in which ESP is manifested 


might be different for them. | 
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Special States of Mind 

Are there any special states of mind that help produce 
ESP? Among those that are investigated are relaxed and 
hypnotic states. The novelist Upton Sinclair?®, who dis- 
covered extraordinary telepathic abilities in his wife, found 
that a relaxed state of mind was essential for success in the 
experiment. I myself found that my subject SH obtained 
a significantly better score following a relaxed state of mind 
created with the help of hypnotic suggestion, than in the 
prerelaxed period.** | 

A number of experimental studies were made to find out 
whether hypnotic states facilitate manifestation of ESP. The 
results were interesting, but inconclusive. The most promis- 
ing of them is that of Ryzl** with his subject, Pavel Stepanek, 
in Czechoslovakia. The subject, who did not show any ESP 
ability in the beginning, became one of the most outstanding 
subjects in the field after undergoing hypnotic training under 
Ryzl. In order to establish a definite relationship between 
hypnotic training and ESP, however, Ryzl would have to 
train more such subjects, a possibility which still remains to 
be actualized. We will have more to say on this in the next 
lecture. : 

The Indian tradition believes in the possibility of obtain- 
ing supernormal powers, such as ESP, by yogic training. We 
have undertaken some studies to explore this possibility, but 
we are far from the point when we can claim to throw any 
light on this problem. One of the most challenging things 
today in parapsychology is whether we can train people to 
acquire this ability. And in this context the study of yoga 
is bound to figure prominently in the future. 

Several of the paranormal experiences occur in dreams. 
Is it possible that the dream state is more favourable for ESP 
than the waking state? Significant research during the last 
five years has been carried out at Maimonides Medical 
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Center in Brooklyn, New York, by two competent psycho- 
logists, Dr. Montague Ullman and Dr, Stanley Krippner.”* 
In a series of experiments they were able to establish signi- 
ficant and meaningful correlations between their subjects’ 
dream reports and the target pictures looked at by an agent 
in a different room at the time the subject was dreaming. 
The subjects’ dreams were monitored by means of an electro- 
encephalograph and rapid eye movement technique. 


Personality Characteristics 


Considerable research was done to study the relationship 
between the personality characteristics of the subject and 
their ESP scores. Projective tests, questionnaire inventories, 
attitude scales, and a variety of other devices of measuring 
personality were employed. Among the personality dis- 
positions and personality traits explored are extroversion- 
introversion, " eXpaNnsiveness-compressiveness,”’*° extrapuni- 
tiveness-impunitiveness,"’ neuoticism,* anxiety,” defense 
mechanism,*’ spontaneity,’* etc. 

In a recent article, the British psychologist Eysenck** 
surveyed a large number of studies which point out a definite 
relationship between extroversion and introversion on the one 
hand and ESP on the other. The conclusion is that extro- 
verted subjects, i.c., the outgoing, sociable, affable sort of 
people, tend to obtain better ESP scores than introverted, 
i.e., shy, reserved, withdrawn type of people. While a 
number of studies suggested that the spontaneous, the impuni- 
tive, the task-oriented, the expansive, the not-withdrawn and 
the less neurotic tend to obtain better ESP scrores than their 
counterparts, I do not personally believe that personality 
differences are directly related to ESP scoring. In my opinion 
the introverted subjects would score just as well as the extro- 
verted subjects if our tests are properly adapted to the former. 
The tests we use today in our research generally favour an | 
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outgoing, sociable person rather than a contemplative, intro- 
verted person. In a test situation which involves people, the 
extrovert is more likely to find himself at home than the 
introvert and this may explain why the extroverts did better. 

An important study by Dr. Schmeidler that has been 
replicated several times in different continents, including Asia 
and South America, established a definite relationship between 
subjects belief in the possibility of ESP and his ESP scores. 
The subjects who believed in the possibility of ESP tended 
to score more hits than expected by chance, while those who 


disbelieved in such a possibility obtained fewer hits than 
expected by chance. 


Target Materials and Experimental Conditions 


Are there any special circumstances or events to which 
ESP is specially sensitive? A great many reported paranormal 
experiences involve highly emotional content, like knowing 
a disaster well in advance of its happening, or dreaming about 
a distressing accident that actually happened elsewhere at that 
time. But these reports may not be taken at their face value, 
because we generally tend to observe and report such experi- 
ences that are more striking and meaningful than others. 

The experimental studies in’ this area, though not entirely 
conclusive, strongly favour a psychological interpretation of 
the role of targets. In several of the studies the size, shape, 
color, and form of the targets the subjects were guessing did 
not seem to matter very much. When they did make a 
difference in the subject’s scoring it was attributed to their 
psychological effect on the subject. These effects are many 
and varied. In the Pratt-Woodruff experiments novelty 
played a very significant role. In our language ESP experi- 
ments** where the targets were words in languages not known 
to the subjects, such as Telugu for American students, the 
challenge posed by the experimenter to cross the language 
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barrier seemed to be a significant motivating force. In the 
experiments of Stuart,** Rice and Townsend,’ the rapport 
between the agent, who is sending the telepathic message, 
and the subject, who is guessing it, was found to be important. 
Several studies, including those of Fisk and West,’* Free- 
man,°’ Rao,** and Skibinsky,*’ suggested that the emotional 
significance of the targets to the subjects are meaningfully 
related to their ESP scoring. 

Let me illustrate this point with reference to the experi- 
ment of Fisk and West. Fisk and West found that a subject 
showed special preference for crosses and circles and that cross 
and circle symbolized for him male and female genital organs. 
Fisk and West devised a special test in which the same subject 
was asked to guess the cards in a special deck prepared for 
him. In this deck .of ESP cards, cross and circle symbols. 
were covered by male and female symbols respectively. Fisk 
and West found that their subject was highly successful in 
guessing correctly the cards with erotic symbols only. On 
other cards his scores were at chance level. These results. 
clearly suggest that the use of target symbols carrying strong 
emotional associations may promote success with at least some 
subjects. Fisk and West pointed out: “The success of the 
“erotic” targets in this experiment may be due less to their 
eroticism than to their significance in the context of the 
subject’s psychological conflicts’.*° 

Dr. Thelma Moss** used multisensory target materials and 
reported extremely interesting results. Following her, many 
parapsychologists today are considering the use of multi- 
sensory stimuli in their ESP research to obtain enhanced pst: 


effects. 


Is Psi Voluntary? 


Is paranormality a voluntary ability or an involuntary 
phenomenon? I think there is sufficient evidence to show 
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that paranormality is voluntary. It is, of course, absurd to 
expect significant results in ESP experiments unless we 
assume at the outset that the subjects can use their ESP 
ability when they are instructed to do so. ‘There is no sufh- 
cient evidence in the literature, however, to show that the 
subjects can recognize their successful guesses from their un- 
successful ones. This leads us to one of the very basic 
characteristics of the paranormal. As J. B. Rhine says, “The 
most significant and revealing characteristic of psi is that its 
operation is entirely unconscious. So far as is known, the 
subject is never conscious of the occurrence of psi.”*” 


Psi-missing 

The unconscious operation of the paranormal seems to be 
at the root of what is called psi-missing. Some subjects, it is 
found, make significantly fewer correct guesses than one 
would expect on chance hypothesis. In other words, some 
subjects fail so badly in their attempts to guess the cards, the 
failure itself cannot be due to chance or lack of ESP ability. 
We have parallel examples in life situations also. For instance, 
some persons are known for their bad luck and for making 
wrong choices all the time. If the intuitively taken decisions 
go wrong more often than is usual, we must assume psi- 
missing and that the individual is in fact intuitively choosing 
the wrong one. 


My own work has been largely in this area of psi-missing. 
I noticed in a large number of studies in which contrasting 
conditions, such as two different sets of targets were present, 
that the subjects tend to score positively under one condition 
and negatively on the other. I felt that if we could only 
predict under what circumstances such a differential response 
occurs and what direction it takes, we would be in a better 
position to control ESP. 
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I had hoped to predict the direction of the subject's scor- 
ing by employing targets having favourable emotional con- 
notations. Indeed, I succeeded in my first attempt,** in which 
the targets specially prepared by the subjects (choice cards) 
were used in conjunction with ESP cards. As predicted, the 
subjects scored positively on choice cards and negatively on 
ESP cards. At that time, I termed this effect the ‘preferential’ 
effect. I assumed that it is a result of a consciously or un- 
consciously exercised preference on the part of the subject to 
a particular set of cards. This, of course, may or may not 
be the case, as subsequent experiments have shown. Such an 
assumption is necessary, however, for it leads the investigator 
to ask what the hidden motives are that give direction to the 
differential response. For the present, then, we use the terms 
‘preferential effect’ and ‘differential response’ interchangeably. 
We assume that this effect is governed by certain laws, with- 
out failing to recognize that the laws are yet to be discovered. 

In an attempt to repeat the experiment with choice cards, 
[* found that the subjects obtained significantly more hits 
when the targets were ESP. symbols than when the target 
symbols were selected and drawn by the subjects themselves. 
This reversal, however, could be attributed to certain changes 
in the experimental setup. In the first experiment, the 
subjects knew whether they were guessing choice cards or 
ESP cards, whereas in the latter experiment, it was not 
the case. | | 

This explanation, however, does not seem entirely satis- 
factory. In another of my studies,*’ I observed reversals in 
the scoring pattern occurring in the course of the same test- - 
ing session. In each session, the subjects did two runs with 
a deck consisting of twenty-five standard ESP cards and 
twenty-five choice cards mixed randomly. During the first 
run, the subjects did obtain more hits on the cards of their 
own choice; but in the second run, their ‘preference’ reversed 
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and they obtained more hits on ESP cards than on choice 
cards. There was a statistically significant difference, on the 
one hand, between the combined hits on the choice cards in 
the first run and ESP cards in the second run, and on the 
other hand, between the total hits on the ESP cards in the 
first run and the choice cards in the second run. 

From these studies using the choice cards, it had become 
clear that there were other variables besides the choice of the 
agreeable targets. This did not make it simple to predict 
the direction of scoring in this differential situation. ‘The 
attitudes of the subjects—whether they were sheep or goats— 
and their personalities may have played a role in the selection 
of the targets as well as their performance with them. 
Consequently it became necessary to use other target materials 
which would have a uniform impact on the testing popula- 
tion. For this reason, I have made use of words in a language 
unfamiliar to the subject along with words in a familiar 
language as target material. Here again there was no com- 
plete uniformity in the subjects’ preference. In some of the 
experiments yielding significant results, I came across a some- 
what odd phenomenon. My male (American) subjects 
tended with a good degree of consistency to obtain positive 
scores on the targets in the unfamiliar Telugu language and 
negative scores with English targets. The female subjects, 
with a lesser degree of consistency, scored in the opposite 
direction.*® 

Recently we have extended our studies from target vari- 
ables to situational variables. Our subjects were applicants 
for employment or admission at Andhra University. These 
subjects were called for interviews which presumably deter- 
mined their selection, and they were given ESP tests before 
and after the interview. We found consistently in three 
separate series of experiments that subjects tend to score below 
chance before the scheduled interview and above chance after 
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the interview. All these studies indicate that the differential 
response would seem to manifest in lawful and predictable 
ways. 


IV 


If we consider psi on the model of information theory, 
we could assume that psi signals are received at the uncon- 
scious level, where they are subject to distortion and symbol- 
ization. The forces of the unconscious and the individual 
peculiarities of the subjects act as noise. Again, the limita- 
tions of the subject have their respective influence on the 
decoding of information. | 

The signal to noise ratio is unfortunately low in ESP 
communication, We must therefore study how we can 
strengthen the signal and reduce or falter out noise. In recent 
years considerable effort has been given to the study of the 
conditions under and the ways in which psi-missing occurs. — 
While a number of explanations were given and hypotheses 
advanced, it seems to me that the reason for psi-missing 1s 
in the nature of the human mind and the way it works. The 
mind by nature is a fluctuating thing, shifting its attention 
constantly. It is because of this shifting, of course, a lot of 
our intellectual activity, which consists in perceiving relations 
between things, is made possible. Even though the subject 
focuses his conscious attention on a specific target, his psi 
fluctuates so haphazardly that he barely guesses in our experi- 
ments a few more correctly than chance. The constant 
fluctuation of the mind results in receiving information signals 
from so many sources that a kind of jamming takes place 
and we are often left with no usable information. It would 
seem, therefore, that psi-missing and the elusiveness of the 
paranormal may be traced, on the one hand, to the noise 
generated in the unconscious and to the jamming of the 
signals due to the fluctuating character of the psyche on the 
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other. There is evidence in the literature that confusion of 
targets does take place when the subject makes his guesses. 
Consider, for example, the phenomenon of displacement. 
Whately Carington*’ discovered in his experiments with 
drawings that some of his subjects tended to guess correctly 
not the picture which he set for himself as the target, but 
the one to follow. In fact, on the suggestion of Carington, 
— Soal*® re-examined his data for displacement and discovered 
his two outstanding subjects with whom he worked with 
great success afterwards. 

The fact that the subject could guess correctly not the 
card he was supposed to call, but a different one suggests 
that signals from present targets as well as past and future, 
from the targets aimed at and those not aimed at, are receive 
and the subject is left with the problem of picking the right 
signal from the many he receives. ‘There is then the need 
first to control the input of these signals, and second, to reduce 
the noise and learn to interpret the signals in proper and 
appropriate ways. 7 

How can this be done? Are there any special techniques 
that may be expected to perform this task and render a 
subject’s performance more dependable? We shall examine 
some of these in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE III 
HYPNOSIS, DRUGS, YOGA AND ESP 


LECTURE III 
HYPNOSIS, DRUGS, YOGA AND ESP 


I 


If paranormal awareness or ESP is an aspect of mystic 
consciousness, as we have assumed, it would help to know 
the ways one can arouse mystic consciousness in himself. 
There is good reason to believe that hypnosis, psychedelic 
drugs, meditation and yoga are all paths that lead to a higher 
level of consciousness which we called mystic consciousness. 
I shall attempt to briefly describe the states of consciousness 
produced in hypnotic and psychedelic experiences and also 
review some of the experimental studies bearing on hypnosis, 
drugs, and yoga on the one hand and ESP on the other. 


Discussing the nature of hypnosis, Tart remarks how 
terribly ambiguous is the word ‘hypnosis’. Pointing out 
several sources of variability in hypnosis which include subject 
characteristics, demand characteristics of the situation, lack 
of adaptation to hypnosis and the pseudo-operational definition 
of hypnosis, Tart calls our attention to a core of important 
phenomena that can be induced by hypnosis. Among these 
are physical relaxation, increased suggestibility and reduction 
of spontaneous thought processes. There is also an enhance- 
ment of internal imagery which enables the hypnotized subject 
to visualize something with greater clarity than is usual. As 
Tart points out through hypnosis ‘you are able to bring about 
a highly selective deployment of attention. We can alter a 
subject’s perception of himself, his body image, his ego 
boundaries, and his perception of other people in the environ- 
ment... You can also alter his perception of object, space, 
and time. You can induce strong desires, emotions, or needs, 
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and you can even alter his cognitive processes in certain ways. 
This has been called trance logic: one of its features is the 
acceptance of incongruities that would be cognitively unaccept- 
able in the waking state. Other interesting features of 
hypnosis are increased access to unconscious and preconscious 
material, and altered memory function, including total and 
selective amnesias’.” 


The psychedelic state, i.e., the state of mind produced by 
the use of drugs like LSD, mescaline, psilocybin and marijuana 
has many things in common with the hypnotic state. The 
enhancement of internal imagery, selectivity of attention, 
alteration of time and space perceptions also occur in the 
psychedelic state. The relation of psychedelic experience to 
mystic consciousness becomes obvious when we consider that 
one form of psychedelic experience is called ‘mystical con- 
sciousness’ by Pahnke and Richards.* These psychedelic 
experiences seem to correspond to the nine categories derived 
by Pahnke from a historical survey of spontaneous mystic 
experiences. They are (1) unity, (2) objectivity and reality, 
(3) transcendence of space and time, (4) sense of sacredness, 
(5) deeply felt positive mood, (6) paradoxicality, (7) alleged 
inaffability (8) transiency (9) positive change of attitudes 
and/or behaviour. It is claimed that spontaneous mystical 
experiences of the saints and sages are ‘similar to, if not 
identical with, psychedelic experiences of drug-facilitated 
mystical consciousness. ’* 

Deikman points out that the mystic phenomena seem to 
be a consequence ‘of a partial deautomatization of the psychic 
structures that organise and interpret perceptual stimullt’. 
Assuming that contemplative meditation helps to produce 
mystic experience, he carried out an experiment in which he 
was able to obtain evidence that meditation ‘produces altera- 
tions in the visual perception of sensory and formal properties” 
of the object, and alterations in ego boundaries—all in the 
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direction of fluidity and breakdown of the usual subject- 
object differentiation. The phenomena are consistent with 
the hypothesis that through contemplative meditation deauto- 
matization occurs and permits a different perceptual and 
cognitive experience’.” 

It is likely then that one could attain a state of mind similar 
to the mystical through hypnosis, psychedelic drugs or 
meditation. What seem to be the common factors relevant 
to the attainment of the mystic state are (1) breakdown of 
ego boundaries (2) alteration of time, space and object percep- 
tion (3) enhancement of internal imagery and (4) selective 
attention. I am not saying, however, that the hypnotic, the 
psychedelic and the meditative states are identical. There 
are many differences. For example, while there is reduction 
of spontaneous thought in hypnotic state, there is an increase 
of such thought in psychedelic state. What I am saying 1s 
that there is a core of common phenomena that can be induced 
in these states and that these seem to be similar to mystical 
phenomena. 

Given these premises it is easy to see how relevant is the 
study of these states to parapsychology. One of the most 
urgent and unsolved problems of parapsychology is the ques- 
tion of obtaining reliable psi response which would involve a 
solution to the apparent capriciousness that seems to charac- 
terize psi in all our laboratory tests. The need for reliably 
scoring subjects in ESP experiments cannot be over-emphas- 
ized, since it is on finding such subjects depends ultimately 
the solution to: many of our research problems. 

Three decades of laboratory experimentation have made it 
only too clear that we are dealing in parapsychology with 
phenomena that do not seem to improve but decline with 
practice. Even the few subjects whom we might consider 
outstanding have lost their abilities, much to the disappoint- 
ment of their experimenters. Dr. Tart’ may well be right in 
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hypothesizing that our card guessing experiments suggest an 
extinction paradigm rather than a learning paradigm. But it 
is the difficulty involved in isolating the successful responses, 
rather than any indifference on the part of parapsychologists, 


which is largely responsible for any failure to apply the 


_ principles of learning theory to parapsychological tests. 

It is, therefore, only natural that parapsychologists looked 
hopefully to other methods for gaining increased control over 
psi. Assuming that there may be a physiological or psycho- 
logical state in which psi might manifest more reliably and 
less capriciously, parapsychologists began experimenting with 
drugs and hypnosis. While quite a few studies are made 
concerning the latter, there are very few studies on psychedelic 
drugs. This is so mainly because of the restrictions on the 
use of these drugs even for experimental purposes. In one 
study by Cavanna and Servadio* the effect of LSD and 
psilocybin on subject’s ESP performance was explored. This 
pilot study deals mainly with the methodological problems 
in ESP and drug research, but the results have not been fruit- 
ful in adding significantly to our knowledge of the possible 
effects of LSD or psilocybin on ESP. 


II 


Hypnosis figures in parapsychological research on two 
counts. In some of the early studies, hypnosis was only an 
effect produced by telepathy. Gubert,” for example, was 
reportedly successful in inducing somnambulistic trance in 
Madame B., a subject of Pierre Janet, by mental suggestion, 
ie., telepathy. Myers*® also refers to a number of other cases - 
such as that of Madame D. who was hypnotized from a 
distance by Hericourt, an assistant of Richet, and of Adams 
who described how a guest of his twice succeeded in hypno- 
tizing a servant at a distance of fifty miles. Myers was him- 
self so convinced of the genuineness of telepathetic hypnotiza- 
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tion, he wrote ‘It has now . . . been actually proved’that the 
hypnotic trance can be induced from a distance so great, and 
with precautions so complete, that telepathy or sqme\similar 
supernormal influence is the only efficient cause w 
conceived.’'! Platonov, Ketkov, and Vasiliev have 
known to have successfully induced hypnosis by mea 

telepathy. Vasiliev’? reported, a few years before his death, 
his studies with hypnosis made in the 1930s. According to 
the reports, he was highly successful in inducing hypnotic 
trance in his subjects through mental suggestion from great 


distances. 


If there is any element of paranormality in the above cases, 
it is difficult to discern what precisely is the role of hypnosis. 
It is likely, since the subjects almost invariably had been 
hypnotized prior to these tests, that there existed between the 
subject and the experimenter a kind of relationship that 
is commonly characterized as rapport which might have 
facilitated a type of psi induction. 


Cases of apparent thought transference between hypnotizer 
and his hypnotized subject are not uncommon. Azam" 
observed, for example, that one of his patients ina hypnotic 
state responded to an unspoken thought of his. These obser- 
vations naturally led ‘to the investigations of hypnotic states. 
Mrs. Sidgwick,** using two digit numbers, experimented with 
hypnotized subjects, and satisfied herself that telepathy 
between the agent and the percipient was involved even when 
they were in two different rooms. 


The methodological limitations of the earlier experiments 
using hypnosis apart, one does not know too much from these 
results what precisely is the role of hypnosis. To say that 
significant results are obtained in tests using hypnosis does not 
mean very much. Other tests without hypnosis also yielded 
similar or even better results. Any systematic evaluation of 
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results of hypnotic studies of psi should attempt to answer 
the following questions. 


(1) Does psi manifest when the subjects are in a hypnotic 
state? 

(2) If it does, is it any more pronounced or reliable than 
in the waking state? 

(3) Is the success obtained in hypnotic states attributable 
to increased motivation either due to explicit sug- 
gestion or otherwise? 

(4) Or does hypnosis produce any specially favourable 
state of mind or a level of awareness that is appro- 
priate to heightened psi activity? 


Here are some of the reports of experimental work with 
hypnosis published during the last thirty years or so. Using 
ESP cards, Grela*’ tested eleven subjects in four sessions. 
One of them was without hypnosis and the other three were 
with hypnosis. In the three hypnotic sessions, positive, 
neutral, and negative suggestions were given one at a time. 
His subjects obtained a significant deviation in the sessions 
where positive hypnotic suggestion was given. They had 
their lowest scores when negative suggestion was given. 


But Rhine*® reported that his subjects who were scoring 
well above MCE before hypnosis dropped way below in the 
post-hypnotic test period. This was contrary to his sugges- 
tion. He concluded: ‘The important finding, and one that 
stands out fairly clearly, is that there was an effect. The 
hypnosis did something, even though in four out of six cases 
it was a reversal of the intended effect.’?” 


A similar result was also reported by Nash and Durkin** 
who gave two of their subjects 300 trials each with single 
digits as targets in the waking state and an equal number of 
trials under hypnosis with positive suggestion. The subject 
obtained a positive deviation when they were working in the 
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waking state and a negative deviation under hypnosis. There 
was a statistically significant difference between the scores of 
the two states. 3 

More recently, Fahler’® obtained significant positive results 
when his subjects were hypnotized. They scored only at the 
chance level during the waking state. Another experiment 
by Fahler and Cadoret*® at Duke, gave similar results con- 
firming the former’s findings in Finland. 

Casler,?1 unlike Fahler, gave explicit suggestions for 
improvement in scoring. Both the preliminary and the main 
experiments involving a large group of subjects gave signi- 
ficant scores when the subjects worked under hypnotic sug- 
gestion. Casler thinks that ‘the induction of hypnosis, in 
essence, opens up potentialities of communication which may 
give the individual’s psi capacities the opportunity to express 
themselves.’** 

In another study where the subjects were given no sugges 
tions, Casler®* observed that scoring in the hypnotized runs was 
significantly higher than in the waking state. Hypothesiz- 
ing that hypnosis might help accentuate ESP in both directions 
(positive and negative), Honorton** divided his subjects into 
predicted low-scorers and predicted high-scorers on the basis 
of a fourteen-item interest inventory. He found that the pre- 
dicted low-scorers obtained negative deviation which was 
higher during the hypnotic condition than in the waking 
condition, and that there was a significant difference between 
the predicted high and low-scorers in the hypnotic condition 
alone. A subsequent study by him?’ confirmed these results. 

I used hypnosis in some of my studies not with an inten- 
tion to test whether the subjects do any better during that 
state, but to create through suggestion a specially favourable 
psychological state in which ESP may be obtained more 
readily. In one experiment,*® my subject did two runs in 
each session in her normal state and followed them with two 
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runs in a relaxed state created with the help of hypnotic sug- 
gestion. I found that the subject scored significantly more 
hits in the relaxed state than in the pre-relaxed period. It is 
difficult to draw any confident conclusions from this study 
which involved only one subject and did not rule out experi- 
menter motivation as a relevant factor. 


The cumulative effect of all these results is very well 
summarized by Dr. Thouless. “Some experimenters’, he 
wrote, ‘have reported better scores under hypnosis, some have 
obtained worse scores in that condition, and in some experi- 
ments scores have not been affected by hypnosis. In no case 
has anything been reported that suggests that we are within 
sight of the goal of producing reliably high psi scoring by 
the use of hypnosis.’*’ But the answer to our first question, 
viz., does psi occur in hypnotic states, is clear and affirmative 
But does psi occur more pronouncedly and reliably? It does 
not seem so at least as far as the reliability aspect is concerned. 
Its bi-directionality and the concomitant unpredictability are 
confirmed by the results of the hypnotic studies. One could 
not also say whether the results obtained under hypnotic 
conditions are any higher than those obtained in waking states. 
The results of the studies by Fahler and Casler, which no 
doubt recorded better scoring by the subjects in hypnotic 
state than in their waking state, are a good deal less out- 
standing than the results obtained by many other nye 
without using hypnosis. 


Even if it is agreed that in a limited sense the results in 
the hypnotic condition are higher than those in the waking — 
condition it is difficult to acccept that hypnosis is directly 
responsible for the enhanced rate of scoring. Improved scor- 
ing could simply be a motivational effect. It does not seem 
possible that we could ever do a double blind experiment in 
which neither the subject nor the experimenter knows. 
whether the subject during a particular session of testing is 
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hypnotized or not. While it should be relatively easy to keep 
the experimenter blind, even that has not been tried so far. 


Further, there is some good reason to believe that the role 
of hypnosis is perhaps limited to that of raising subject's 
motivation. In the studies of Grela and Casler the subject 
scored positively when positive suggestions were given in the 
hypnotic state. Even Fahler who gave no such suggestion 
admits that ‘It is quite possible that I, as the experimenter, 
was more successful in increasing the subject’s motivation 
when they were hypnotized’.** 


It should be pointed out that none of the studies referred 
to so far made any attempt to discern whether there is any 
mental state which, apart from what is described by the 
blanket term hypnotic state, may be associated with psi func- 
tioning. Nor has any attempt been made to prepare the 
subject, apart from the suggestions to score positively or nega- 
tively, to gain control over psi functioning through hypnosis. 
This was left to the credit of the brave Czechoslovakian, 
Dr. Milan Ryzl who was the first to apply hypnosis for ‘train- 
ing psi faculty’ with some notable success. 


The work of Ryzl has now opened up potentialities that 
go beyond some of the most optimistic expectations one might 
have had some years ago. Ryzl’* thinks that with the aid 
of hypnosis the subjects can be trained to produce psi at will 
under experimental conditions. Miss J. K., who had shown 
no psi abilities prior to her hypnotic training, gave fantastically 
high scores with the help of the training that she received 
from Ryzl. Ryzl*° also trained another outstanding subject, 
Pavel Stepenek, who did not show any psi ability before under- 
going hypnotic training. An important feature of P.S.’s work 
is that once he was able to obtain highly significant scores in 
a state of self-induced hypnosis, he continued to do so even 
during waking states. He was able to produce significant 
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results without hypnosis in the presence of visiting parapsycho- 
logists from other countries.* It is interesting to note that 
hypnotic training proved very fruitful in the case of J.K. as 
well as P.S.; but for P.S. once he acquired the ability, hypnosis 
was no longer necessary. 


Ryzl’s method of training is quite simple. The training 
process has four stages. In the first stage, the subject is simply 
hypnotized with a view to increase ‘his suggestibility as much 
as possible . . . to obtain the necessary inhibition of cerebral 
activity and convincing him that he is (will be?) able to 
acquire the ability of extrasensory perception. . .”* The 
second stage consists in producing visual hallucinations. 
During the third stage, the subject is trained to hallucinate 
ESP targets and to distinguish veridical hallucinations from 
false ones resulting either from misinterpreting experimenter’s 
suggestions or from a variety of other unconscious or sub- 
liminal sources. Finally, the subject is trained to do these 
things independently of the experimenter. I interpret the first 
stage as one of creating faith and self-confidence in the 
subject. The second is one of conditioning the subject to a 
peculiar stage of mind whose chief characteristic is one ot 
receiving hallucinatory images. The third and the most 
important stage is two-pronged, consisting of introspective 
search for recognizing the veridical stages and of conditioning 
himself to them so that he can produce them at will. Here 
we find in practice the important suggestion of Dr. Tart, a 
learning paradigm. The secret of Ryzl’s success may well be 
this, i.e., the creation of a receptive state in which the subject 
conditions himself to successful responses. When his subject 
P.S. apparently lost his ability, Ryzl helped him to regain 
it, at least temporarily, by asking him to practice at home 
with a set of target cards, guessing and checking so that he 
would know after each call whether it was a correct or an 
incorrect one. | 
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Ryzl’s work is thus the most hopeful of all the studies 
involving hypnosis. I recognize that Ryzl’s case is not 
conclusive, and that the outstanding success of one or two 
subjects of the many he had doubtless tested and attempted to 
train may well have been due to factors other than the train- 
ing itself. I also note that attempts by Dr. John Beloft** to 
repeat Ryzl’s work were not successful. My hope, I believe, 
has two justifications, however. First, Ryzl’s is the only out- 
standing case in recent years that suggests the possibility of 
training for ESP through hypnosis. And second, his method 
seems to have certain similarities with the technique of yoga 
that has traditionally been credited in the East with helping 
the practitioner to obtain supernormal abilities. 


Hl 


What is Yoga? What are the points of contact between 
yoga, hypnosis and parapsychology? Yoga is not only a 
method which has both psychological and_ physiological 
implications, it is also a full-fledged system of philosophy. Even 
though many of the apparent effects of yoga practice are easily 
recognizable as psychological, the object of yoga is not 
psychological but religious. Consequently one finds himself 
lost, while reading yoga literature, in the bewildering maze 
of phrases and concepts full of religious and philosophical 
connotations. But what should interest us is the fact that even 
the rival systems of classical philosophies in India have 
apparently taken the yogic claims for granted and tried to 
assimilate them into their systems as though yogic phenomena 
constitute a set of facts with which all philosophies must 
grapple. 

I shall not attempt to present a faithful commentary on 
the yoga aphorisms of Patanjali here. There are enough such 
commentaries. I shall, however, endeavour to develop an 
intelligible model based on yoga teachings that could fit into 
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contemporary psychological dialogue and provide us with a 
few testable hypotheses. The result may be oversimplification 
and even misinterpretation of the original. But I will not be 
worried about that, if this model could throw some light on 
the important question of psi control. 

The psyche (Chitta), according to yoga, is ofdinaeles in 
a state of continuous fluctuations. Asa result of these fuctua- 
tions, we perceive, reason and obtain valid knowledge, as well 
as experience illusions and acquire false knowledge. Imagina- 
tion, sleep, and memory are also resultant experiences of the 
fluctuations in the psyche. The fluctuations in the psyche are 
caused by the external stimuli and internal forces which 
include the samskaras and vasanas of this life as well as 
previous births. But there is power (saktz) stored up in the 
psyche, which is capable of acting on its own. In order that 
the psyche can act on its ‘own, it is necessary that the fluctua- 
tions of the psyche are controlled. Yoga formulates a psycho- 
physiological method which would help us restrict the 
fluctuations that obstruct the psyche from acting independ- 
ently of the senses. Patanjali defines yoga as that which 
controls the fluctuations of the psyche.** The yoga method 
has become so popular in India that the word yoga has come 
to be synonymous with the method itself. Not only do other 
schools of thought in India advocate the practice of yoga, but 
a few in other countries and of other faiths also believe in it.°” 

Yoga prescribes an eight fold way to control the fluctua- 
tions in the psyche. The first two are yama and niyama which 
include certain moral commandments such as truthfulness, 
non-stealing, continence, cleanliness and contentment. The 
next two, asana and pranayama, are physical exercises that 
involve sitting in comfortable postures and practicing breath 
control. The fifth stage, pratyahara, is simple introspection 
designed to understand the workings of the psyche. The last 
three dharana (concentration), dhyana (meditation), and 
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samadhi, a standstill state of the psyche, are the most im- 
portant ones in attaining the yogic state. 

The first five are preparatory and the last three are the 
essential stages of yoga. The need for the ethical and physio- 
logical practices in the yogic training is not difficult to under- 
stand. Desires and sensory indulgence encourage further 
involvement in the sensory processes that result in the constant 
fluctuations of the psyche which are precisely those yoga seeks 
to control. The physical exercises are also designed, on the 
one hand, to control internal processes in the body from caus- 
ing fluctuations in the psyche and, on the other, to reduce the 
sensory input from outside. While I do not take the yoga 
physiology of kundalini and chakras seriously, I do not find 
it difficult to accept that the practice of breath control, for 
example, could result in a greater control of the physiological 
processes in the body. Certain studies*®*’ have already shown 
that some yogins are able to exercise a measure of control on 
their autonomous nervous system, could reduce heart beat, 
cause sweat on certain parts of the body etc. 

The pratyahara or introspective stage is quite important. 
It is what appears to be the connecting link between the 
physiological and the psychological exercises. It 1s by intro- 
spection, the practitioner of yoga is able to regulate the body 
to suit the requirements of his mental states. My guess is 
that this introspection enables the yogin to isolate such of 
his experiences which he is seeking and to produce them 
later at will. 

Now, the object of all these exercises is to enable one to 
concentrate. There are some who could achieve desired levels. 
of concentration without these exercises. They of course 
could skip them. Concentration or dharana produces in us 
a state in which the natural wandering of our thoughts or 
the fluctuations of the psyche are brought under control. In 
this state of concentration, the psyche attends to one thing 
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so that there is intensification of activity of the mind in one 
direction. In a state of concentration the focus of attention 
is narrowed. ‘This focus is expanded when one goes from 
the stage of concentration to meditation or dhyana. Medita- 
tion helps to concentrate longer and to fix our attention on 
any object for a length of time. When this is achieved, the 
psyche progresses to a standstill state, where the mind is 
steady and becomes one with the object of concentration. 


If the physical exercises help the inhibition of cerebral 
activities, concentration, it would seem, enables us to reverse 
the cognitive process. When the desired levels of concen- 
tration are achieved, the psyche is no longer affected by 
stimuli acting on it. Concentration not only helps to inhibit 
stimuli exciting the psyche and causing fluctuations in it, but 
enables the individual to focus attention on desired objects. 
When this is achieved, the psyche can make a contact directly 
with the object, and obtain supersensuous knowledge. There 
are thus three important aspects to yoga. Firstly, there is the 
inhibition of cerebral activity, withdrawing of the senses. 
Secondly, the psyche is activated ‘by concentration. And, 
finally, the expansion of concentration reverses the role of 
psyche from one of receiving impressions through senses to 
one of acting directly so as to take the form of objects. 


It has been said that yoga involves some sort of auto- 
hypnosis.°* It may well be. The one-pointed concentration 
and meditation can cause fatigue and the desired monotony 
tu produce a hypnotic state. There are also unquestionable 
similarities between the two states. In both the general | 
cerebral activity can be suppressed at will. In both the atten- 
tion can be focused on the desired object to a degree that is 
definitely superior to the waking state. I should also’ think 
that the yogic concentration in its early phases generates _ 
hallucinatory imagery similar to that obtained under hypnosis. 
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Even if we conclude from these similarities that yogic con- 
centration produces a state similar to hypnotic state, it must 
be admitted that yoga does more. Yoga involves also further 
training to which claims of paranormality could be attributed. 
It is in this context, I refer to the similarities between yoga 
and Ryzl’s technique. Ryzl describes the state of mind 
specially favourable for the manifestation of psi in the follow- 
ing words. ‘It is a particular state of consciousness, defying 
adequate description, between sleep and waking, which we 
most likely could characterise as a state of appeasement of 
mental activity and of depriving the mind of arrival of normal 
sensory impressions with a simultaneous intensive directing 
of attention in one direction.’** This is precisely what yoga 
claims to do by means of physical exercises and concentration. 

Moreover, it seems to me, the process of hallucinating by 
the subject is quite relevant to the training. The modus 
operandi involved in creating hallucinations and in having 
extrasensory perceptions may be the same, even though the 
source is different. The suggestion of Ryzl that the subject 
should be able to hallucinate in order that he may be success- 
fully trained to get ESP impressions is, therefore, very import- 
ant and deserves further explorations. 

Unfortunately, not much work has been done to study 
ESP in relation to yoga training. Some work is being carried 
out at Andhra University, but it is too premature to draw 
any conclusions from it. The yoga technique has certain 
intrinsic advantages over hypnosis and psychedelic drugs. It 
is my hope that yoga may after all succeed, when so many 
others have failed, in helping us to control the paranormal. 
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EPCTURE “IV 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF SURVIVAL 


Ip his planchette experiments Mr. Nagabhushana Rao talked 
of invoking the ‘spirits’. Also in his experience of the warn- 
ing about the scorpion by the alleged voice of his deceased 
friend he rightly wondered about the possibility of the ‘spirit’ 
of the deceased person communicating with him. If we 
believe in the existence of the spirits and their ability to com- 
municate with us, then, the whole range of paranormal 
communication may be attributed to them. But we need to 
have first independent evidence for the existence of the spirits. 


Does the possibility of mystic awareness, made real by the 
numerous experimental studies of extrasensory perception, 
logically lead us to the possibility of the human personality 
surviving bodily death? In fact, in our country as well as 
in others there had been cases where a living person is claimed 
to be an incarnation of a deceased person. Dr. Stevenson 
made an interesting study of some of these cases. The belief 
in rebirth is so basic to Hinduism and Buddhism and so much 
ingrained in our culture, it is important that we consider the 
implication of the existence of mystic awareness to the prob- 
lem of survival. 


Is mystic consciousness an attribute of the spirit? Does 
the existence of extrasensory perception imply the existence 
of spirits? While answering this question we will do well to 
consider some of the theories advanced to explain the para- 
normal phenomena like ESP. In parapsychological theoriz- 
ing we encounter both the spiritualistic and physicalistic 
explanations. 
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The spiritualistic hypothesis of paranormal communica- 
tion by itself is found to be farfetched. According to the 
spirit hypothesis, a spirit apprehends the information first 
and then paranormally communicates it to the subject. This 
argument makes the following assumptions: (1) there are 
such things called spirits; (2) they possess paranormal powers; 
(3) they desire to communicate with human beings; and 
(4) human beings can receive such communications. All these 
assumptions become gratuitous, if we simply assume the para- 
normal ability on the part of men. 


Another commonsense explanation of a paranormal 
ability like telepathy consists in assuming some form of energy 
transmission from one brain to another in a radio-like manner. 
It has long been known that electrical processes take place in 
the cerebral cortex.” In 1929, Hans Berger’ showed that 
rhythmic electrical currents emanate from the brain and that 
they can be detected at the surface of the scalp by the electro- 
encephalogram, which he invented. This fact suggests the 
possibility that the brain of the agent may emit electromagnetic 
waves corresponding to his thought patterns. In a telepathic 
experiment these waves may be afferently received and inter- 
preted by the subject. Kazhinsky,* for example, believed that 
telepathy is caused by the transmission of electromagnetic 
waves between the agent and the subject by means of a process 
called ‘electro-duction’, 

One of the objections to a physical theory of telepathy is 
that, if there is any transmission of energy between two 
brains, it must be subject to the inverse square law. But it | 
is not known that telepathic communication decreases with 
the square of the distance between the agent and the subject. 
Successful experiments have been carried out at great distances, 
and this has been considered as sufficient justification for 
regarding psi as a non-physical phenomenon. This objection. 
was answered by Hoffman* who argued that while the 
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intensity of an energetic transmission decreases with the square 
of the distance, as a signalling device, such a transmission 1s 
‘not greatly affected by distance. Moreover, it is possible to 
intensify the signals weakened by distance in the same way 
as ‘automatic volume controls’ are used in radio broadcasts. 


The experiments by the Russian parapsychologist L. L. 
Vasiliev’ gave results which refute the electromagnetic theory 
of telepathy. Vasiliev attempted to induce hypnosis in his 
subjects by telepathy. In a series of experiments, the subject 
and the hypnotist were placed in metal cabinets, situated in 
different rooms, which shielded off any possible electro- 
magnetic waves within the range of ultra-short, short and 
medium wave-lengths. In a total of 260 trials in which the 
subjects were telepathically ‘told’ to go to sleep and awaken, 
they responded correctly in go per cent of the cases, The 
use of the metal cabinets did not show any diminishing effect 
on the results. When the experimenter and the subject were 
separated by as many as 1,700 kilometers, still the subject 
was successful in responding to telepathic suggestion. 
Vasiliev’s experiments clearly rule out the possibility that any 
medium, short or ultra-short wave transmission is associated 
with telepathy. And it has not been shown that the human 
brain can emit any long waves which can penetrate metal 
cabinets. 


Berger,’ who thought that the changes of electrical brain 
potential were too small to explain telepathy at great dis- 
tances, postulated a new type of energy which could span 
immense distances and affect brains without itself being 
affected by the obstructing objects. Berger hypothesized that 
the physical changes in one’s brain might be transformed into 
psychical energies which, propagating through space in wave- 
like manner, could reach another brain and invoke in it mental 
experiences similar to those of the former. 
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There is, of course, no evidence that such psychical 
energies independent of electromagnetic fields exist in the 
human brain. As Vasiliev® pointed out, the brains and nerves 
are surrounded by fibres and liquids which posses greater 
electro-magnetic conductivity than the nerve tissues them- 
selves. This makes any meaningful transmission of electrical 
potentials from brain to brain rather farfetched. 


Another notable attempt to explain telepathy in physical 
terms has been made by Ninian Marshall.” He points out 
that just as new physical laws are required to account for the 
behaviour of sub-atomic bodies and those whose speed 
approaches that of light, new laws may be required to explain 
the behaviour of bodies which attain certain levels of com- 
plexity. The apparently indeterminate occurrences at the 
quantum level in very complex structures may be produced 
by as yet unrecognized forces such as resonance. Therefore, 
Marshall postulates that two complex structures with a sufh- 
cient degree of similarity, such as two human brains, could 
act on one another by some kind of direct resonance without 
being subject to the obstructions of space and time. In the 
words of Marshall, ‘any two structures exert an influence on 
each other which tends to make them become more alike. 
The strength of this influence increases with the product of 
their complexities, and decreases with the difference between 
their patterns’. Resonance of a pattern in one brain with 
another leads to telepathy. The erratic and often distorted 
as well as the unconscious nature of telepathy may be explained 
according to Marshall, by the possibility that the brain may 
resonate with many other structures, resulting in much loss ° 
and distortion of the original information. Marshall goes on 
to suggest that strong resonance from one brain to another 
may be facilitated by having close relatives act as the subject 
and the .agent or by using emotionally-toned material for 
communication. | 
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The difficulty with Marshall’s theory, as with all other 
physical theories, is that in his attempt to find a channel for 
psi communication, he is led to postulate a causal interaction 
which does not require a spatio-temporal continuity. Con- 
sequently any energetic patterns involved in such communica- 
tion acquire properties that physical objects are not known to 
possess. Berger’s psychic energy and Marshall’s law of 
resonance, in so far as they transcend time-space obstructions, 
also transcend physical laws and fail to integrate paranormal 
phenomenon with the known facts of nature. Furthermore, 
what kind of transmission. is possible between an inanimate 
object like an ESP card and the subject in a clairvoyance 
test? A card is not complex enough to resonate, nor does it 
possess consciousness to produce psychic energy. Telepathy 
and clairvoyance are not two distinct phenomena, but the 
same phenomena manifesting under two different conditions. 

We find thus that the hypothesis which assumes the 
existence of spirits as well as those which seek to explain the 
paranormal on physical models are unsatisfactory. 

Several parapsychologists believed that paranormal experi- 
ences establish the existence of the minds as separate from 
bodies. The Edinborough psychologist, John Beloff, for 
example, considers parapsychology ‘the ultimate battleground 
on which the mind-body controversy must be fought out. 
For, if no plausible physical explanation can be offered for 
what are ostensibly paranormal phenomena, the radical dualist 
approach would appear to win by default’.® It would not 
seem that this implication is necessarily true, for Gilbert 
Ryle’s® refutation of the ‘double-life legend,’ as he called it, 
does seem to remain unchanged even if one accepts the validity 
of psychical phenomena, and the implausibility of a ‘physical’ 
explanation. 

Ryle thought that he exploded Descartes’ myth of ‘the ghost 
in the machine’ by claiming that the Cartesian conception of 
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the mind rests on a batch of category mistakes. To conceive 

of the mind as a substantive entity is like regarding the 
university over and above the colleges composing it or think- 

_ ing of a military division as a counterpart of the units that 
mals ‘tp a division. 

The discovery of new mental operations, like telepathy aaa 
clairvoyance, however unlike those we have known before, 
is like adding a new college to the university or a new unit to 
the division. The new college may be teaching something 
drastically different, or the new unit may be doing what is 
radically new, but the college and the unit do not warrant 
being called counterparts of the university or of the division, 
even if they necessitate a new conception of the university or 
a new definition of the division. 


The view that postulates independent substantive existence 
for minds entangles itself in disturbing logical muddles. First, 
as Ryle has shown, there can be no sense either in affirming 
or in denying that minds interact with bodies if both of them 
are two different kinds of substances enjoying their own 
peculiar existences. Second, if minds are not extended sub- 
stances and are not in space, how then can we identify them 
as distinctive things that could belong to separate bodies? 
Third, if minds are potentially capable of functioning 
independently of bodies, why should not they do so more 
often than recorded? Conversely, why should injuries to the 
brain, that is body, cause lasting alterations in the mental life 
of an individual? Finally, if by mental we mean that which 
is not physical, there seems to be little hope for the study of 
mental phenomena since such a view does not seem to permit | 
any theoretical development. 


Mind is a hypothetical construct that denotes a set of 
functions attributed to human beings. The dualist hypo- 
statizes functions to be substances and confuses what are pre-_ 
dicates with subjects. The attempt to explain the mental by 
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paramechanical causes is as misleading as f 
explain them by mechanical causes. 
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familiarity with mechanical models and our cadypess—t 
-accept such models as inevitable for any scientific quest. Since 
telepathy, for example, cannot be caused by a mechanical 
agency, we conclude it must be caused by a paramechanical 
agency, but we tend to forget that the concept of causation 
in its naive sense is not at all applicable to parapsychological 
phenomena. If it is the case that the subject S is able to say 
what the agent 4 is thinking at a particular time, what then 
is the cause of S’s knowledge? If this is the right question, 
the cause of S’s knowledge must be the act of 4’s thinking. 
But, we know that 4’s act of thinking cannot cause telepathy 
in S, since not only are we unable to discover any causal 
sequences connecting his thinking and S’s extrasensory know- 
ledge of it, but we also know that S could do the same thing 
if A were not actually thinking at that time but were to do 
so at some time in the future. | 

It would seem that Jung had a better insight into this 
problem than his critics when he described ESP as synchroni- 
city or a causal relationship. If only Jung’s purpose was one 
of describing and not of explaining psi phenomena, his 
synchronicity concept would have been helpful in correcting 
the false emphasis on a causal theory of psi. When we come 
‘to those aspects of cognitive behaviour which Professor 
Polanyi'’* calls tacit. knowing, the causal explanation be- 
comes much less convincing. 

Tacit knowing, according to Polanyi, consists in the 
“capacity for attending from one thing to another’—that is, 
from a proximal term to the distal term. The perceptual 
process, for example, consists in the tacit integration of 
perceptual clues into comprehensive entities. He describes 
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perception as transposition of feelings. The way we see an 
object is mainly determined by our awareness of certain events 
inside our bodies, which are not observable in themselves. In 
a perceptual process, then, we are attending from the internal 
processes to the qualities of things outside. 

Now if the tacit integration or structuring of perceptual 
clues that results in meaningful experiences is fundamental 
for perceptual knowledge, there is no sense in which we can 
say that the perceptual experiences are produced by the action 
of material things on our senses. While the perceptual clues 
may be necessary, on occasions, to have veridical perceptions, 
they are not sufficient. It is important to note that the clues 
of the steps involved in tacit knowing need not be identifiable 
or 1N some instances may not be even discernible. As Polanyi 
puts it, “Tacit knowing will tend to reach conclusions in 
ignorance of the steps involved.’ 


Now, if we have no compelling reason in the reality of 
paranormal occurrences, to assume the existence of spirits 
or minds which have substantive existence, what becomes of 
the problem of survival? What is the relationship between 
parapsychology and the problem of survival or reincarnation? 


Recently we have had a spate of newspaper reports on 
the question of reincarnation by people calling themselves 
parapsychologists. What is the credibility of these reports? 
Indeed the problem of survival is one that has been agitating 
the human mind during all its quest to understand man in 
relation to this world. What does death mean? Does it 
annihilate the whole personality, or is there anything left 
which persists after death? Is it possible for a deceased per- — 
sonality to reborn or to possess another living person? 

The survival problem, as it was called, is what led many 
of the earlier investigators to undertake research in this field. 
Today, however, only a very small fraction of parapsycho-— 
logists are working in the area of survival or reincarnation. 
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The reason mainly seems to me is the lack of appropriate 
methods of investigation. I shall briefly review the various. 
sources of evidence for empirical possibility of survival and 
reincarnation. 


Empirical considerations of survival raise the following 
questions. First, what is the evidence for survival?; second, 
how good is the evidence’; third, if the evidence is good, is. 
survival the only possible or the most probable explanation? 
The following sources of evidence are usually cited in favour 
of hypothesis that something in man survives, his bodily death: 
(1) the existence of paranormal phenomena like ESP, 
(2) spontaneous parapsychical experiences bearing on the 
question of survival, (3) recurring spontaneous occurrences. 
such as poltergeist phenomena, (4) the alleged controls of 
mediums (5) the alleged cases of cross-correspondence 
(6) apparitions and (7) possessions and claimed memories of 
a former incarnation. 


ESP and Survival 


As we have seen in the previous lectures there is sufficient 
evidence to warrant our belief in the existence of such para- 
normal abilities as ESP. Since ESP apparently involves a 
method of communication that does not very well fit into 
the conventional models, are we justified in assuming that 
there is something in man which is different from matter in 
virtue of which his personality survives the destruction of the 
body? In the present state of our knowledge about ESP it is 
hardly possible to maintain that the existence of ESP logically 
implies the probability of survival. In fact several of the 
experiences where a deceased personality is supposed to have 
communicated with a living person can now be easily ex- 
plained in terms of telepathy hypothesis without postulating 
the survival of deceased personalities. But, on the other hand, 
it may also be argued that if a discarnate agency is ever to 
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communicate with us such a communication would be made 
possible only by ESP. That ESP exists is therefore the first 
base in the march towards survival. 

Apart from the spirit hypothesis of telepathy which we 
have already discredited, there is another theory of mind put 
forward by C. D. Broad which accommodates paranormal and 
the possibility of survival. Let us briefly consider this theory. 

As early as in 1925, Broad put forward a hypothesis to 
explain the mind-body relation.’ Convinced, as he is, of the 
possibility and the reality of psi as revealed in the spontane- 
ous material and the phenomena of trace mediumship, he 
directed his hypothesis not only to explain the mind-body 
relation, but also to accommodate for the paranormal and the 
possibility of survival. According to this hypothesis, which 
he called the ‘compound theory’, the mind is not a single 
substance. It is a compound of two substances, and neither 
of them by itself has the characteristics of mind. These two 
substances, as he called them in 1925, are the “psychic factor’ 


and the ‘bodily factor.’ 


Such acts as perception, reasoning and remembering are 
not the functions of either of the factors by itself. Just as a 
chemical compound possesses characteristics that do not 
belong individually to either of the constituents, the functions 
of the mind are not to be found in either of its constituent 
elements. , 


Broad goes on to say that the psychic factor could persist 
even after the cessation of the body after death. When a 
psychic factor is united with a body, it functions as a mind. 
So a discarnate psychic factor will not have consciousness. / 
But when a psychic factor is united with a body, certain traces 
are formed. If it so happens that a psychic factor after its 
dissolution from the body with which it has so long been 
associated comes into contact with any one of the living 
organisms, as would be in the case of an entranced medium, 
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the newly formed mind of the medium may, in virtue of the 
impressions this psychic factor had in the form of traces, recall 
the experiences of the deceased person with whose body the 
psychic factor had an occasion to associate. 


It is possible to extend this hypothesis and argue that the 
psychic factor has also the paranormal abilities. How would 
these abilities function? We have to assume that the psychic 
factor goes out to reach for the object in paranormal opera- 
tions like clairvoyance or that it is in constant touch with all 
things at all times. If we assume the former, we have to argue 
that when a thought, memory, or an experiential event is 
extrasensorially transferred from one person to another, as in 
telepathy, the psychic factor in the mind of the former must 
have come into contact with the body of the latter replacing 
its mind temporarily. But this could be possible, so far as 
we know, only if one of the persons involved in the situation 
were deceased or if he temporarily lost his mind or were at 
least in the state of deep sleep. That this is not the case in 
successful ESP experiments and even in some spontancous 
cases argues against the plausibility of this alternative. If we 
admit the second possibility, and assume a sort of potential 
omniscience on the part of the psychic factor, then there would 
be no need for any traces in the psychic factor in order to 
recall the experiences, since it is actually in touch with all 
that is. 


Spontaneous Experiences Bearing on Survival 


These are the cases in which a deceased personality is 
alleged to have communicated a piece of information to a 
living agent. There are a large number of cases which fall 
into this category. The main difficulty in placing too much 
confidence in these spontaneous cases is our understandable 
inability to assert or deny the factuality of the reported 
experiences. These experiences could, of course, be evaluated 
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in the same manner as any verbal testimony can be evaluated. 
But, some parapsychologists have not found that the time 
and effort spent on validating personal experiences is worth 
the trouble. The more profitable course of action, it is sug- 
gested is to collect numerous cases and study their apparent 
similarity with the expectation that the common character- 
istics running through a great many cases are less likely to 
be due to human frailties of various sorts. However, there 
are others like Stevenson who hold that a careful in depth 
study of spontaneous cases is necessary and useful. 


Apart from the lack of conclusiveness, the main difficulty 
with spontaneous experiences bearing on survival is the fact 
that most, if not all, of these experiences can be explained 
on the basis of known parapsychical abilities of the living 
without assuming the survival of a deceased personality, un- 
less one is willing to defend a spiritualistic hypothesis of 
telepathy. But we have seen how the spirit hypothesis of 
telepathy is farfetched. 


Louisa E. Rhine,’’ whose study of spontaneous cases is 
perhaps the most well-known of its kind, analyzed the cases 
bearing on survival in her huge collection, She tried to find 
out whether the initiative for the experience rests primarily 
with the living agent or with the deceased person, assuming 
that if the latter is the case it-is more likely that the com- 
munication comes from the deceased. She found several 
spontaneous experiences which seemed to suggest on the 
surface that the deceased personality had induced the experi- 
ence. But, on further analysis, it appeared that in most of 
the cases bearing on survival, the initiative of a living agent 
could not be completely eliminated. She recognized, how- 
ever, that there were a few cases in which the initiative of the 
deceased person seemed the only possible explanation. Thus . 
while Mrs. Rhine’s collection does not provide any tangible 
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evidence for Re it psceps the question of survival still 
alive. 


Recurrent Spontaneous Occurrences 


Recurrent occurrences of the poltergeist type involving 
physical disturbances associated with a particular house or 
place and occurring over an extended period of time are some- 
times regarded as ae mischief of discarnate spirits. But un- 
fortunately, most of the poltergeist reports are inconclusive 
as to the agency responsible for these effects. In some 
instances, it is reasonable to assume that some maladjusted 
person in the family or in the neighbourhood is responsible 
for the disturbances. In some others, natural causes, like 
underground water, may have caused them. And in those 
few cases in which the effects are more likely parapsychical, 
it is not possible to eliminate the hypothesis that these occur- 
rences are due to the exercise of parapsychical abilities by 
living persons rather than the dead. 


The Alleged Controls of Mediums 


The essential feature of a medium in a trance state is a 
kind of dissociation. In the majority of cases, the normal 
personality of the medium seems to be obliterated and a 
secondary personality takes its place.. Many mediums claim 
that during the entranced state they are in the possession of 
some discarnate agency in the form of controls which are 
alleged to give the ostensible parapsychical information. One 
cannot really take these claims too seriously because, first, 
there were mediums like Madame Morel (studied by Osty) 
who never claimed to have had any controls. Second, there 
is much evidence to show that the alleged spirit controls are 
only psychological constructs of the medium. Third, most 
of the impressive evidence from mediums has been obtained 
under conditions which have not excluded fraud or other 
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alternative explanations. Today we have good methods of 
evaluating the mediumistic phenomena,” but there does not 
seem to be the same interest in studying mediums. 


Finally, most of the mediumistic material can be ex- 
plained, if we assume that the medium has paranormal 
abilities. Consider, for example, the following case which, 
on the surface, looks like pretty convincing evidence in favour 
of the survival hypothesis. It is reported that Soal obtained 
through Mrs. Cooper, a medium, a communication purported 
to have come from his friend Gordon Davis, who was believed 
to be dead. The voice and the mannerisms of the medium 
when this communication was received, were strikingly 
similar to those of Gordon Davis. Soal was indeed led to 
believe that the communication was really from his friend. 
The information obtained through Mrs. Cooper also tallied 
significantly with Soal’s knowledge of Davis. The astonish- 
ing feature of this case is that it was found later that Davis 
had not really died but was still living. 

There are, however, cases like the “Lethe” case in which 
the deceased spirit of Myers was alleged to have communicated 
through Mrs. Piper. The case is indeed impressive as to the 
detail and richness of the material received in the form of 
allusions that did not certainly seem intelligible to the medium 
or the sitters at the time of receiving them. Considerable 


research had to be done to discover the bearing of these 
allusions on the message in point. These cases are indeed — 


intriguing and deserve careful study. 


Cross-correspondences 


The cases of cross-correspondence are often cited as 
evidence of survival. The cross-correspondence cases are those 
in which the same message purported to come from a single 
discarnate agency may be obtained through the automatic 
writings of several sensitives. What one sensitive has written 
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may be a continuation, repetition, or illustration of what some 
other sensitive has produced in her automatic writing. One 
main difficulty with the cross-correspondence cases is that it 
is difficult to evaluate the significance of the correspondence, 
since a certain number of correspondences can always be 
expected by chance alone. 

Two scripts written at random may contain many similari- 
ties if the interpreter takes the trouble to find them. The 
reported studies of cross-correspondence cases seldom had any 
controls to eliminate this possibility. It is also: very difficult 
to eliminate the hypothesis of telepathy from some living 
agent. The fact that these messages are often communicated. 
in a disguised fashion does not give them any special status 
different from ESP, since we do know that ESP itself is. 
manifested in a number of disguised forms. 


Apparitions 

The most dramatic type of spontaneous paranormal 
experience bearing on survival are apparitions. While most 
of the genuine apparitions may be explained as telepathically 
induced hallucinations, there are some which seem to be so 
realistic and impressive that they are taken as some sort of 
transported spirit-images involving true exteriorization. Here 
again it is not theoretically necessary to assume another type 
of objective existence indicating a personality that can survive 
outside one’s body unless the observed effects cannot be 
explained by assuming parapsychical powers. 


Reincarnation cases 


The best and perhaps the most reliable study of alleged 
reincarnation cases was made by Professor Ian Stevenson of 
the University of Virginia. In his book Twenty Cases Sug- 
gestive of Reincarnation,’’ Stevenson reports his studies of 
seven cases from India, three from Ceylon, two from Brazil, 
seven from Alaska, and one from Lebanon. After carefully 
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considering various alternate hypotheses to explain the alleged 
memories of previous incarnation, the tallying of the birth 
marks, etc., Stevenson concludes that reincarnation is the 
most plausible hypothesis for understanding the cases he 
studied, even though he recognises that the cases taken col- 
lectively or individually do not prove reincarnation. 

The following is a summary of the case of Prakash as 
reported by Stevenson: 


In April, 1950, a boy of ten named Nirmal, son of 
Sri Bholanath Jain, died of smallpox in his parents’ 
home in Kosi Kalan, a town in the District of Mathura, 
Uttar Pradesh. On the day of his death he had been 
delirious and irritable. He said twice to his mother: 
‘You are not my mother. You are a Jathi. I| will 
go to my mother.’ As he said this he pointed in the 
direction of Mathura and another smaller town in the 
same direction called Chhatta, but he did not mention 
either town by name. (Chhatta lies six miles away 
from Kosi Kalan on the road from Kalan to Mathura.) 
Shortly after making these strange remarks, he died. 

In August, 1951, a son was born to the wife of Sri Brilal 
Varshnay in Chhatta whom they named Prakash. As 
an infant Prakash was noted to cry much more than 
other children, but otherwise he showed no unusual 
behaviour until the age of about four and a half. At 
that time he began waking up in the middle of the 
night and running out of the house to the street. 
When stopped, he would say he ‘belonged in’ Kosi 
Kalan, that his name was Nirmal, and that he wanted 
to go to his old home. He said his father - was 
Bholanath. He woke up and started to run away 
like this four or five nights in a row and then some- 
what less frequently, but continuing to doso for a _ 
month altogether. He importuned his family to take 
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him to Kosi Kalan so strongly that one day in 1956 
(in the hope of quieting him) his paternal uncle took 
him on a bus going away from. Kosi Kalan, i.e., in 
the direction of Mathura, Prakash; however, immedi- 
ately pointed out the error and cried to go to Kosi 
Kalan. His uncle then put him in the correct bus 
and took him to Kosi Kalan. He went to the shop 
of Sri Bholanath Jain, but did not recognize Sri Jain’s 
shop, perhaps because the shop was closed at the time 
due to Sri Jain’s absence. And for this reason also 
he did not meet the Jain family during that visit. The 
Jain family did learn, however, of his visit to Kosi 
Kalan. 

At this time, in 1956, when he was about five years old, 
Prakash’s apparent memories of life as Nirmal were 
extremely vivid. He recalled the names of Nirmal’s 
relatives and friends which on his second visit to Kosi 
Kalan five years later he no longer remembered. -After 
returning from Kosi Kalan the first time, he continued 
to trouble his family with his desire to return there. 
They adopted various measures in an effort to make 
him forget about Nirmal and Kosi Kalan. These 
included turning, him counter-clockwise on a potter’s 
wheel, supposedly to impair memory, and eventually 
they beat him. After some time he seemed to forget, 
or at least no longer spoke openly of his wish to return 
to Kosi Kalan. 


In the spring of 1961, one of Sri Bholanath Jain’s younger 
sons, Jagdish (older brother of Nirmal), lost by death 
one of hig sons, a boy of three and a half. Sri Jagdish 
Jain shortly afterwards moved back to Kosi Kalan 
from Delhi, where he had been living. In Kosi Kalan 
he heard about the boy in Chhatta who said his name 
was Nirmal and that he was the son of Bholanath 
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Jain. In the early summer of 1961, Sri Bholanath 
Jain was in Chhatta on business with his daughter 
Memo. There he met Prakash, who recognized him 
as his ‘father’. Prakash also partially recognized 
Memo, mistaking her for another sister of Nirmal 
named Vimla. He begged Sri Bholanath Jain to take 
him to Kosi Kalan. He went down to the bus station 
as Sri Jain and Memo were leaving and pleaded to go 
with them. Some days Jater, Nirmal’s mother, older 
sister Tara, and brother Devendra visited Prakash in 
Chhatta. Prakash wept with joy when he saw 
Nirmal’s older sister Tara. He begged his father to 
take him to Kosi Kalan. The Jain family persuaded 
Prakash’s parent to consent to his visiting Kosi Kalan 
again. Prakash led the way from the bus station to 
the home of the Jains in Kosi Kalan. Arrived there, 
he hesitated at the entrance, which had been radically 
altered since the death of Nirmal. At the house, 
Prakash recognized Nirmal’s other brother, two aunts 
and some neighbours, ‘as well as various parts of the 
house where Nirmal had lived and died. 

Nirmal’s family are satisfied that he had been reborn as 
Prakash.*® 7 


One of the foremost critics of reincarnation hypothesis is 
our Professor C. T. K. Chari of Madras Christian College, 
one of the most distinguished philosopher-parapsychologists 
in the world today. Dr. Chari points out that Stevenson’s is 
an ex post facto research, and says: ‘Stevenson’s whole 
procedure consists of summary statements of alleged empirical 
relationships and so seems to contain a minimum of infer- 
ential commitments. But without definite hypothetico-deduc- 
tive commitments, no falsification or verification of reincar- 
nation is possible. Three hundred or even six hundred cases _ 


will carry us no where. 
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Pointing out the fact that Stevenson's ignorall of Asiatic? 


languages and his obvious dependence on transla ofs and ) 
‘interpreters is a source of weakness in his study, @hari\seems, + us J 
to think that there is a relationship between belief rGacie® 
nation and the occurrence of the alleged cases of reincarnatl 
He points out that a great many of the reincarnation cases 
come from North India and that the South Indian cases have 
been very very few and eheepanaioe Chari goes on to argue 
‘India’s notoriously “pro” attitude toward reincarnist beliefs 
may unconsciously and systematically influence the testimony 
of parents and interested bystanders.’** 


Chari also argues that Stevenson ‘underestimated the range 
of paranormal cognition and its high degree of selectiveness,’ 
and that psychometric GESP is more likely to be the explana- 
tion in these cases than reincarnation, Psychometric GESP, 
according to him, is a sort of comprehensive paranormal 
cognition ‘which utilizes, with varying degrees of success, a 
person or an object as a link or intermediary in order to derive, 
in a selective fashion, certain features of the past, present and — 
future history of either absent persons or absent objects associ- 
ated by spatio-temporal contiguity or by psychological bonds 
(such as interest and emotion) with the link or inter- 
mediary’.*° 


This is not to say that all evidence of reincarnation we 
have so far is irrelevant. Some peculiar characteristics that 
are reported to have been manifest in some alleged reincarna- 
tion cases are worth pursuing further. The ability to speak 
in languages not known to the agent (xenoglossy) is one of 
those. While it is possible to cross the barriers of language 
by means of extrasensory perception, we still have no evid- 
ence that the ability to speak an unknown language can also 
be acquired by means of ESP. There are similar cases in 
which the subjects perform skills which they have never 
learned before, ostensibly by the invasion of a spirit or because 
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these skills were learned in the previous birth. Since, as far 
as our present knowledge goes, at jeast some of our skills 
cannot be acquired by a mere knowledge of them without the 
necessary practice, if one can exhibit mastery of a skill which 
he could not conceivably have learned before, it is argued, 
then there is a reasonable case for the surviving personality. 
This is the line or argument pursued by C. J. Ducasse. 


In a paper, “What would Constitute Conclusive Evidence 
of Survival,’ Ducasse” argued that ingenious feats of inven- 
tion and constructive activity reported in some cases cannot 
be explained on the hypothesis of ESP, for something differ- 
ent from ESP in kind seems to be involved. As far as our 
knowledge of ESP goes, we have access only to items of 
information. In those cases in which the knowledge possessed 
consists of mental skills, as in the case of responsive xenoglossy 
something more than ESP is involved, since apart from these 
cases, there is no evidence that ESP can accomplish these feats. 


Undoubtedly, cases of responsive xenoglossy and those 
involving the exhibition of unlearned skills are indeed impres- 
sive, if their authenticity can be taken for granted. It seems, 
however, that a survivalistic interpretation of such cases in- 
volves a basic contradiction. In order that the display of an 
unlearned skill may be construed as evidence of the inter- 
vention of a surviving agency, one would have to assume that 
these skills cannot be acquired except by practice. In the 
acquisition of skills, the practice necessarily refers to the co- 
ordination of muscular and other bodily activity and not 
exclusively to the mind of the person acquiring the skill. 
How, then, can we say that possession by another mind can 
help one acquire a skill? Also, if it is assumed that the skill 
is actually learned by the mind and not the body (an assump- 
tion which it is difficult to substantiate), why then do most 
of us need to learn again all the skills which our minds must ~ 
have learned in their previous incarnations? At least in those 
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alleged cases of reincarnation, we should find that all these 
skills acquired in the previous incarnation are present. The 
logical difficulties thus make us wonder whether these impres- 
sive cases may in fact suggest, instead of a surviving agency, 
a more pronounced or marked paranormal ability which can 
accomplish these impressive skills without practice. 


At the present stage, therefore, it would seem that there 
are two types of observational evidence bearing on survival. 
First, we can collect spontaneous cases in which the motive 
and the initiative seem to come from a deceased person. If 
there are a sufficiently large number of such cases, a study of 
them may give us clues that are experimentally verifiable. 
The fact fiat there are a few in the existing collections is 
sufficient reason to look for more. Second, we may carefully 
study cases of xenoglossy and unlearned skills and also 
whether these can be explained by ESP. For the present, 
however, the prospect of obtaining any conclusive evidence 
for survival is by no means good. On the one hand, there is 
need for determining the limits of psi—what it can achieve 
and what it cannot achieve. On the other hand, a break- 
through in methodology is required to quantify survival 
evidence. The work of Stevenson is the most promising so 
far. But it is still a long way before we can reasonably be 
convinced of the possibility of survival or rebirth. 

Now, it may be asked, if parapsychological phenomena 
do not prove the existence of mind as a self-subsisting entity, 
and its possible survival after bodily death, what difference 
do they make to our understanding of the nature of man? 
The answer is clear. Parapsychological findings question 
the absolute applicability of the notions of mechanical causa- 
tion to the understanding of the nature of man. In so doing, 
they help to shift our attention from a notion that would 
represent man as a creature whose behaviour can only be 
understood in terms of the external conditions and circum- 
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stances impinging on him to a notion which makes man the 
center of study in understanding the ways in which he inter- 
acts with his environment and the ways he effects changes 
in it. The limitations that are found in the world around 
him should not cripple man. On the contrary, the poten- 
tialities within him should help transform the world. 

The great potentialities of man lay in his superior nature 
marked by the higher levels of his experience. The studies 
of parapsychologists have made it reasonable to assume the 
existence of the paranormal and the mystic level of experience. 
By paying more attention to this aspect of our nature and by 
developing it further we would be able to achieve what we 
could never achieve through other sciences, viz., the integra- 
tion of the individual with the universe. For mystic aware- 
ness transcends physical barriers. Mystic awareness is the 
cognitive aspect of mystic consciousness, and the discovery of 
its reality by the parapsychologists may well prove to be one 
of the most significant discoveries of this century. 
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AN APPEAL 


Our country has a reputation of being the land of yogis, 
_mahatmas and miracle men. Stories of people performing 
miracles and of instances of paranormal experiences such as 
telepathy, clairvoyance, materialization, teleportation, levita- 
tion, and miracle healing, etc., are too numerous and frequent. 
If there is any truth in at least some of these cases, it is of 
great significance and is potentially capable of revolutionising 
science and our outlook. ' It would necessitate for one thing 
the postulation of a new energy system that is infinitely 
. different from those known to us. 

Having in mind the potential importance of psychic 
phenomena of this sort, we are collecting information about 
yogis, swamipis, siddha purushas and even common and 
ordinary people who have had supernormal experiences and 
those who are able to perform things which are ordinarily 
considered to be impossible to happen or difficult to explain 
within the framework of current science. 


If any of you happen to be one endowed with these powers 
or knows someone who has these powers we would like to 
hear from him. It would help if he briefly writes about the 
nature of the experience or the power and whether he would 
be willing to meet us and possibly permit us to witness it, if 
it is something reproducible. Correspondence concerning this 
may please be addressed to the Head of the Department 
of Psychology and Parapsychology, Andhra. University, 
Visakhapatnam-3. 
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GLOSSARY 


Agent: The person whose thoughts or mental states are targets — 
tor the subjects. 

Call: Subject’s response. Usually the symbol called or written by 
the subject in attempting to identify the target. 

Clairvoyance: ESP of objects and events as distinguished from 
ESP of thoughts and mental states of persons. 

Deviation: The amount by which an observed number of hits or 
an average score varies from the mean chance expectation or 
chance average. A deviation may be total (for a series of runs) 
Or average (per run). : 

~ Differential response: An often-observed tendency to score posi- 
tively on one condition and negatively on the other in the same 
experiment consisting of two different conditions such as two 
kinds of targets. 

Displacement: ESP responses to targets other than those for which 
the calls were intended. 

ESP (extrasensory perception):. A cognitive ability which does 
not seem to involve any known sensory mediation or rational 
inference. 

ESP cards: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: 
star, circle, square, cross and waves (three parallel wavy lines). 

GESP (general extrasensory perception): An experimental 
technique which permits both clairvoyance and telepathy to 
operate, 

Language ESP: An ESP test in which words (usually in a 
language not known to the subject) are used as targets. 

Paranormal: Parapsychological. 

Parapsychology: A branch of psychology which deals with those 
aspects of cognitive and kinetic behaviour that do not seem 
to involve any hitherto known modes of sensory-motor 
participation. 

PK (Psychokinesis): The direct mental influence on a physical 
object. 
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Precognition: ESP of a future event. 

Preferential effect: A differential response which seems to be 
manifested when the subject is presented with two kinds of 
conditions such as two sets of targets. 

Psi: A general term for parapsychological phenomena. 

Psi-missing: Exercise of psi ability in a way that avoids the target 
the subject is attempting to hit. 

Psychical research: Parapsychology. 

Retrocognition: ESP of a past event. 

Run: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 
twenty-five ESP cards or symbols. In PK tests, twenty-four 
single die throws regardless of the number of the dice thrown 

at the same time. 7 

Score: The number of hits made in any given unit of trials. 
Total Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Average Score: ‘Total score divided by number of runs, 

Significance: A numerical result is significant when it equals or 
surpasses some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The 
criterion commonly used in parapsychology today is a prob- 
ability value of .o1 or less. 

Subject: The person who is tested for his psi ability. 

Target: In ESP tests, the object of the subject’s response. In PK 
tests, the object which the subject attempts to influence 
mentally. 


Telepathy: ESP of thoughts and mental states of another person. 
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